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NEW WORLD CONDITIONS 


cern for instance, no longer furnishes any large : 

part of our crude rubber supply. It now comes 
mainly from the Orient. Rapid political and economic 
changes have modified the industry and commerce of 
many peoples. The World]War altered old boundaries, 
brought out obscure peoples, and created new states. 
These new world conditions are masterfully presented 
in the 
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PUBLISHED AUGUST, 1921 


HESE two books"differ fundamentally in content 
and diction, showing a careful gradation of 
material. The authors take full advantage of recent 
advances in the science of teaching and the more 
rational attitude towards the study of geography. 
McMurry and Parkins have developed the human in- 
terest in geography, provided practical regional treat- 
ment, and worked out an organization for modern 
teaching methods. 
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Loss and Gain in Education 
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URING the past fifty years elementary education 
has been transformed from a training in the three 
R’s to a university curriculum,—in miniature. Tol 
be specific, a half a century ago the elementary 
DAEs NNDAPEDOCCONNEDADEDNNE: course of study consisted of Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Grammar, Geography, and 
= History. To these branches the New Education 


Panna : : : 
has added the following: Physical Georgraphy, 
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Physiology and Hygiene, Civics, Gymnastics, Music, Drawing, 
Literature with Mythology and Folk-lore, Nature Study, Manual 
Training and Home Economics, Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Athletics, Algebra, Geometry, Bookkeeping, Elementary Science, 
ete., etc. Thus, the educational tree of knowledge has increased | 
the number of its branches from seven to considerably over twenty. 
Plainly the course has been “enriched,” but, one may ask, at 
what cost. Has not the time come to balance the enrichment credit 
over against the impoverishment debit resulting from extensive 
interfering with intensive cultivation of the mind, and to see if 
there is not some golden mean that will give a maximum of eff- 
ciency. Ex-President Eliot in an article in the Nation’s Business 
proposes for one thing that the work be better organized and that 
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all these studies be consolidated into a much smaller number of 
lines of development. Thus, he says, Teach Chemistry, Physics, 
Biology, and Geology together every week throughout the twelve 
years; teach Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry together. Evi- 
dently Dr. Eliot does not believe that the ship of education should 
carry its mental pabulum cargo in some twenty watertight com- 
partments from each of which the pupil passengers are to be fed 
separate meals. The truth is this education of ours, while appar 
ently broad, is really lopsided, superficial, unscientific, and am 
fect to a degree. 

Why is it that graduates of our High Schools in great numbers, 
and even graduates of colleges and universities, to say nothing of 
those who come out of the elementary schools, can not be depended 
on to use our irregular verbs correctly, always to make their nouns 
and verbs agree in person and number, to know always when to 
use the nominative and objective cases, to avoid the use of adjec- 
tives for adverbs and adverbs for adjectives, and two subjects for 
the same predicate! The answer seems to be that so much time 
was needed for “language” that none was left for these essentials ; 
or was it because these essentials were taught “incidentally.” An) 
educated man’s first and most dependable test for a stranger’s in- 
telligence is his use of his mother tongue. Query: Should men’ 
continue to use this test? It was said about a certain eminent 
statesman that he knew something about everything, but everything 
about nothing. That would not be a bad characterization of the 
product of the present day education. 

Why is it that thoughtful business men often ery out for a return 
to the three R’s? Absurd as this plaint is, there should be some 
explanation for it. It must be admitted: that thorough drill in 
the old grammar laid a good foundation for the correct use of 
English ; that a long training in arithmetic laid a foundation for 
mathematics, with all its ramifications in science, mechanic arts, 
economics, business, and the ordinary affairs of life; that even 
the old geography, with its bounding of states and countries, its 
memorizing of capitals, chief cities, rivers, and mountains, and 
its data about commerce, furnished a world map image helpful 
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in subsequent study and reading of divers kinds. The old idea 
was that the matter learned in grammar and spelling and geog- 
raphy and history should be as well fixed in mind as the multipli- 
{cation table. It is not very clear what the new idea is. 

When the three R’s were the order in education, Arithmetic 
received perhaps a third of the pupils’ time and effort; today it 
gets a bare seventh or eighth. How could it be otherwise when so 
many new subjects are found in the day’s program. Arithmetic 
was probably hit the hardest by the influx of new branches, since 
the others benefited from them indirectly, while arithmetic did 
not. Granted that methods of teaching arithmetic are better in 
some ways now than formerly, it remains that the cut in time is 
far too great to be offset by this gain. 

That the standard in mathematical preparation has been greatly 
lowered is capable of proof. Thus, the harder topics, the harder 
cases, and the more difficult problems have been gradually ex- 
cluded from arithmetic and algebra, though the time given to 
algebra continues the same. Then much of quantitative matter 
in physics textbooks has disappeared, leaving the treatment largely 
qualitative, regrettable as this is. As another evidence we see 
colleges and universities forced to organize sub-Freshman algebra 
classes, and, at the end of the first Semester, send home in disgrace 
a frightfully large percentage of students found incapable of 
doing the work required. Still other evidence is available in the 
action of half-baked educators here and there over the country, 
who throw out secondary mathematics entirely, except for pupils 
who must have it for their courses in college. Now, if any one 
doubts these facts, he is challenged to make an investigation, 
which is easily feasible for any one. 

When we consider that there are only two ways of approach 
to most matters of interest, the qualitative and the quantitative, 
the foregoing has an ominous look as showing a bad tendency in 
the new education. Now the quantitative side of farm manage- 
ment, manufacturing management, business management, home 
management, and management of the manifold ordinary affairs 
of life is an essentially important one. Any crippling of educa- 
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tion at so vital a point is sure to cripple society itself. ‘For 
which of you intending to build a tower, sitteth not down first and 
counteth the cost, whether he have sutilcient to finish it.” But 
how can people count the cost, if their education was defective 
along this line? Of the seventeen out of twenty that fail in busi- 
ness, a large part neglected to include all of the numerical ele- 
ments in their problem. The efilciency experts report that ninety 
per cent of present grown-ups are square pegs in round holes. 
With the right sort of education many of the ninety per cent 
ought to be able to whittle themselves round. 

Arithmetic is the one branch that constitutes a specific prepara- 
tion for the ordinary business affairs of life. It has to do with 


‘buying and selling, with keeping of accounts, with taxes and in- 


surance, with business operations of all sorts and the papers that 
go with them, as checks, notes, bills, drafts, money orders, deeds, 
mortgages, stocks, and bonds, bills of lading and contracts gener- 
ally with building and repairing, and with all sorts of transactions 
involving calculations of lengths, areas, volumes, capacity, and 
time. No wonder our fathers thought arithmetic important. 
Have we learned that they were wrong- 

One part of artihmetic has not been and is not now being 
taught in the best way. It is the applications of percentage. The 
textbooks contain only the bare bones of transactions, with all the 
flesh and blood removed. Take for example the problem: Find 
the interest on $250 at 6% for 2 yr. 5 mo. 18 da. The actual 
problem in life would be something like this: A wanted $250, to 
buy a horse. He went to B, and asked to borrow the money. B 
agreed to lend it to him. The note was written for two years. <A 
obtained his money, and B held the note. A could not pay the 
money at the date of maturity, and B gave him more time. At 
the end of the time specified in the problem, A came to B and 
paid what was due, interest and principal together, and received 
back his note. This transaction can be varied in a dozen different 
ways: By security being asked; by sale of the note to a private 
party or to a bank; by joint form; by need of protest; ete. All 
this should be dramatized, if the pupils are to fully understand 
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the transaction and profit by their knowledge in later life. All the 
equipment needed for this instruction is a blackboard, and scraps 
of paper to represent the various papers and monies handled in 
the action. Time should be found for dramatizing in the above 
way all of the important operations and procedures that are 
ikely to occur in the after life of the pupils. Normal Schools 
should give a course to prospective teachers that would explain 
with tolerable fulness how business is actually done, how its oper- 
ations can be successfully dramatized; and how legal and other 
forms can be secured for use in schools. 

The reader is probably asking how time can be found for this 
training. The answer is, easily, and plenty of it, and for other 
studies as well that are now unfairly treated. There are other 
available losses in education besides those in the curriculum. 
A recent writer declared that the republics of the United States 
and France are the most conservative of all the more prominent 
nations in the world. It certainly is true that while our people 
are progressive as regards securing personal comforts and the 
securing of wealth, in other ways they are highly conservative. 
We have been asked for years to give attention to two great re- 
forms, both intimately connected with education, and yet not one 
in a hundred of our most prominent and most progressive educa- 
tors knows them as educational reforms, or has a ghost of an idea 
of their importance! They are language and metric reform. Our 
annual loss through failure to adopt the Metric Weights and 
Measures runs into the hundreds of millions, (not counting loss 
in foreign trade), and a large part of this loss is in the form of 
extra time and effort required to teach twenty-two million chil- 
dren arithmetic involving an abominable set of weights and meas- 
ures, and, in the main, making a fizzle of it. The time needed 
for teaching arithmetic in metric countries is much less, and the 
results are far more satisfactory. But if metric reform be im- 
portant as an educational question, then language reform is much 
more important. Dr. Melvil Dewey, the famous librarian, au- 
thor of the Decimal System of Classification, in almost exclusive 
use in all American libraries, in a letter to the writer declared 
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our annual loss because of our language is more than a billion 
dollars, and that more than 15% of all written and printed matter 
could be cut out. A large per cent of the billion dollar loss is in 
education. The figure named may seem fantastic when it is re- 
called that the total cost for education is only about three-quarters 
of a million dollars. But if we assume the loss of earning power 
through an inferior education is only $20 a year, and this loss is 
suffered by each of the 50 million persons, we have the whole 
billion in this one item. 

What is needed is a complete revision of the language, regard- 
ing it merely as a means to an end, and not as something holy, 
that can not be changed. The Simplified Spelling Society 
(S. S. S.), with the collaboration of the most eminent linguists, 
prepared a one sound-one symbol form of the language and is 
offering it for general adoption by all English speaking people . 
In it the same sound is always spelled with the same letters. Ex- 
periment shows that children can learn such a language in a frac- 
tion of the time it takes them to learn present English, progress 
in learning to read being amazingly rapid. The proximately forty- 
two sounds we use are now spelled in three or four hundred differ- 
ent ways. 

You don’t believe it? Well here they are: 

Thus, a in ate is spelled in more than twenty-five ways. Ate, 
braid, great, they, say, eight, deign, arraign, straight, gaol, bou- 
quet, reindeer, aye, fete, demesne, champagne, weighed, conveyed, 
eh, halfpenny ; followed by r, aeroplane, there, heir, n’er, ete. In 
the English language every time a word is looked up in the dic- 
tionary, whether by a child in school or an adult of any age, at- 
tention must be paid to: (1)Spelling, (2) pronunciation, (3) ac- 
cent, and (4) meaning, or meanings! The path to knowledge 
for other races, as Germans, Italians, Spanish, is beset with no 
such obstructions. It need not be for English peoples, if the edu- 
cational world takes hold of the problem in earnest. 

Two objections are raised to a new form of the language being 
introduced. First, that older people could not learn it; and, sec- 
ond, that our libraries would become useless. The answer to the 
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first is, that the new form of language would not be so diffleult 
to read as much dialect that is read by millions daily; the answer 
to the second is that libraries would remain and be used just as 
they are now. In years to come only scholars would be obliged to 
learn the old as well as the new form of the language. 

A third great loss in education is due to the retention of mo- 
narchical and oligarchical forms of government in business and 
education. The President, Superintendent, or Chairman of the 
Board of Directors (business) is usually a monarch over his do- 
main. We congratulated ourselves on taking the power away from 
one Kaiser, but we have ten thousands Kaisers left here at home. 
No one doubts that a benevolent despotism is the best form of gov- 
ernment, so long as it remains benevolent. In America, School 
Boards actually or virtually turn the whole administration over to 
the President or Superintendent, retaining only the financial end. 
The Superintendent has the whole control of the disposition of 
salaries, division of the work, and arrangement of the curriculum, 
unless, in the last respect, he is hampered by a State Department, 
where, in turn, we meet another autocrat. By this plan of gov- 
ernment faculties are puppets, and (in business) laborers are 
slaves. There should be collaboration and division of authority 
on some working basis. If a state’s or city’s curriculum repre- 
sented the combined wisdom of all its superintendents, principals, 
and teachers, it would not be so lopsided, superficial, unscientific, 
and imperfect. 

The Superintendent and Principal instead of faculty form 
of government make for inefficiency in a democracy. John’s 
father and Mary’s mother appeal to the Superintendent or Princi- 
pal or Teacher to let them pass, whether they deserve to or not, 
and each standing alone must resist the demand. This is a very 
real problem all over the country, and represents a serious weak- 
ness in a democratic form of government. Little or nothing is 
being done to solve this problem. It has not been low salaries 
alone that has driven vast numbers of High School teachers out 


' of the profession. So long as these conditions remain, education 


will retain its present-day defects. 
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The impression made on the mind of the reader by the fore- 
going may be pessimistic and destructive, but a more careful 
reading will show that it should be the opposite, optimistic and 
constructive. Curriculum makers are asked to see to it that es- 
sentials along all lines should be taught early and often, with the 
frills put in their proper place. Arithmetic should be given more 
time and attention, and a fairly complete knowledge of ordinary 


business operations, taught by dramatization, should be a part 
of this course. Metric weights and measures should be made com- 
pulsory by the government, and our language should be reformed. 
Last, and not least, school administration should be democratized. 
} The System should be changed. 








Education in Recent Sociology* 
Josern T. Wriiiams, Drury CoLiear, SprrneFretp, Mo. 
V 
EDWARD A. ROSS 


MME MUN E the many publications of Professor Ross the most 
ambitious and comprehensive is his recent great 
work, the “Principles of Sociology.” While a few 


representative concepts are basal in the other soci- 


ITO 


ologies discussed, core ideas are less apparent in 
Ross’s scheme of presentation. The work presents 
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a wide range of observation and discussion. In 
sumone this article we are concerned with those aspects 
of it which are especially suggestive to the educator, and, like 
the other sociologies discussed, it has for the educator rich sugges- 
tions. Of the numerous phases of education touched upon we 
have space for only a few, and the following have been selected: 
(a) The effect of social contacts upon individual growth. 
(>) Social environment as a factor in the character of persons 
and peoples. (¢) The place of recreation and of art in life. 
(d) Eugenics and the education of women. (e) Arguments for 
the social sciences. (f) Relation of the school to the government. 
(¢) Edueation as protection against mob mind. 

(a) While this book deals with groups and group activities 
the individual is by no means slighted. He is much in evidence, 
a fact fortunate for the educator since the individual is the unit 
of educational endeavor. Ross provides us with a suggestive dis- 
cussion of the effects of association on individual growth. 

There is no such thing as human nature in isolation. It could 
not develop. A child without human associates would attain a 
mentality little above that of imbecile. ‘Self-consciousness, the 
rise of personality, and the ordinary capacity for thought and 
emotion are impossible without the give-and-take of life in so- 


For similar discussions of the theories of other Sociological writers, See Education for 
March, April, June and September, 
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ciety.”* Prison records show that solitary confinement results in 


madness. The mere privilege of waving a handkerchief at one 
of his fellows saved the mind of an Italian prisoner. The imag- 
inary companion is well known to child psychology. The “only” 
child is likely to suffer in his social nature. The essentially social 
nature of a human being has been recognized only lately and 
the delay in its recognition has worked infinite harm. 

The educator is concerned with the growth of personality. 
This growth is by means of social stimuli. We are dependent 
upon the recognition of others. Under the heading “The Mirrored 
Self” are suggestions of the manner of this growth. In its first 
year the child performs many little acts and watches the social 
results. The effect produced upon others determines his own 
estimate of the worth of the act. “The human ‘looking-glass in 
which the infant sees its little I reflected furnishes it a powerful 
stimulus to do things. Children brought up in foundling asy- 
lums . . . learn to walk and to speak much later than those 
whose baby efforts call forth the encouraging ‘“ohs” and “ahs” of 
an admiring family, whose sympathy baby soon learns to claim 
as his right.”* Likewise association stimulates school pupils to 
achievement. Experience has shown that both the quality and 
the speed of their work is superior when performed in groups. 

The demand for social approval is a life long trait. But we 
differ greatly in our sensitiveness to the mirrored self, and like- 
wise in the image for which we look. The ambitious man pants 
for recognition. He wants to figure potently in the minds of 
others, to be greatly loved, admired or feared. The shallow 
nature covets approval of his immediate crowd. The wise man 
is content with the approval of the discerning. The man of 
highest achievement may be careless whether the public ever 
learns of his existence; but even he needs an inner circle who 
understand and appreciate his achievement. In fact the inde- 
pendent character may find satisfaction wholly in the approval 
of imaginary persons. ‘He may be serene when all men revile 


1 Principles of Socielogy, p. 96. 
1 Principles of Sociology, p. 114. 
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him because in his imagination he sees himself triumphantly 
justified before some high tribunal of the worthies of the past or 
of the elite of the generations to come. . . . It is rather a fine 
type that is captivated by the idea of recognition of the unborn.”? 
But recognition, present or remote, real or imagined, there must 
be, or purpose and effort will perish. 

What we become is dependent upon social suggestion and ap- 
proval. Any normal child could develop into something noble 
and splendid with the certainty of natural law, were it possible by 
combined efforts of its associates persistently applied to stimulate 
capacity and approve and disapprove wisely. As factors in the 
growth of personality, suggestion and approbation have scarcely 
yet entered into the methodology of education. Not that their 
place is unrecognized by most teachers, nor that educational writ- 
ers have overlooked their importance; but we have developed no 
technique of their use. 

(b) It is the fate or fortune of a hmuan being to be born into 
a social environment which necessarily colors his life. He cannot 
shake off the effects. Classes take on certain characteristics, 
whole peoples take on characteristics which are but adjustments 
to social demand. This fact has caused civilization to grow out of 
savagery. For centuries culture materials and social standards 
have accumulated, furnishing man the stage on which he now acts. 
Ross says of Standards, “The effective social standards constitute, 
as it were, a trestle by means of which a people rises farther and 
farther above the plane of the instincts If the higher stand- 
ards were broken down it would sink to the barbarian level. If 
all gave way, it would find itself on the moral plane of savages. 
There is no reason to suppose that our original nature is appre- 
ciably better than that of our Neolithic ancestors. If we behave 
much better than they did it is owing to the influence of the 
social standards we are reared in.” 

Our happiness as civilized men comes from our social inheri- 
tance. But civilization presents thousands of types of malad- 


2 Ibid, p. 116. 
1 Principles of Sociology, p. 564. 
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justment and of arrested development. Both in our own and 
in other lands are social requirements which act as blights upon 
the human spirit. Subordination saps character. The servant 
is humiliated by the tip he accepts. The disappearance of house- 
hold industries has increased the economic dependence of the 
wife. The dependence of teachers and preachers upon wealthy 
governing boards lessens their vigor as social reformers. Eeo- 
nomic serfdom dwarfs manhood. Whole peoples show degenerate 
traits when subjected to subjugation and inequalities. Ross 
refers to the “pliant and slippery character” of the peoples long 
under the yoke of the Turk. In most sections of our country 
the Negro can feel himself but a half man. ‘Dependence wilts 
manhood as surely as the tropic sun wilts northern energy. 
However stiff the native backbone of a race, a few generations 
under the yoke will make them worms The type of character 
we stigmatize as “Asiatic,” testifies, not to the presence of innate 
weakness in the races of Asia, but to their long subjection to 
arbitrary power. The nearer a class is to the bottom of the social 
heap, the worse will its members be deformed in spirit, and the 
less often will they exhibit the normal traits of freeman.’’” 

Unfortunately, characteristics wholly social in origin are 
interpreted as psycho-physical. “In born dependents, servility 
sycophancy, lying and petty thievery are as natural as it is 
natural for a starving crop to be yellow; yet these by-products of 
pressure are pointed to as proofs of a poor moral endowment. 
Against a background of such faults stand out the more brilliantly 
the high spirit, manliness, and sense of honor of the hereditary 
superiors. Character-contrasts social in origin are interpreted 
as inborn. To divert attention from their underpinning of privi- 
lege, the superiors point to the low-caste and say: ‘Look, they 
are the dull-witted, the incapable ; we are the well-born, the fittest. 
Our mastership and our reward are of Nature’s own giving. We 
are the cream that rises to the top of the milk.’ 

The turn of human character at the twist of the social environ- 


2 Ibid, p. 366. 
1 Principles of Sociology, p. 367. 
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ment is by no means a cause for pessimism; quite the contrary. 
Human nature is malleable; and it is as readily responsive to 
right as to wrong stimuli. In this is the educator’s opportunity. 
His task is to surround the young generation with an environ- 
ment designed to elicit the higher, happier, cooperative traits of 
human nature. 

(ec) Modern thinking has shown us human nature’s deep de 
mand for recreation. In fact recreation has become one of the 
foremost social and educational problems. The evolutionary view 
of man’s origin which has cleared up so much of the conflict 
between reason and instinct, has afforded an understanding of 
the problem impossible before. It has put play in its right 
perspective. Neither Mencius’ idea of the original goodness of 
human nature nor Calvin’s doctrine of total depravity have tal- 
lied with facts. Man’s nature is not simple. Its roots extend to 
the remote past, and it is these very old tendencies in human 
nature, inherited from prehuman ancestors as well as from early 
man, that explain much of our psychical composition. Each 
of those original tendencies, commonly called instincts, were good 
in the sense that they were instruments of survival But owing to 
the grip of heredity the instinct survives the wild life in which 
it was serviceable. Conditions of living have changed so greatly 
that many of these tendencies no longer find an outlet; never- 
theless, the demand for their expression continues. Man _ has 
herds- 
man, husbandman, craftsman, artisan—constitutes a curve away 
from the instinctive, which finds its terminus in the machine- 
tender With little in it to arouse the impulses of rivalry, enrios- 





passed through various culture stages, and “the series 


ity, or constructiveness, the day’s work is done under steady 
strain.””? 

There is today, Ross observes, a growing passion for recreation, 
and it is due to the poverty of modern employments in elements 
which stimulate the instincts. What is coveted by the tired 
worker in store, office and factory is not merely rest, relaxation 
or change of activity. ‘No, what ails the slave of desk and clock, 

2 Ibid, p. 610. 
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of client and customer, is what ails the horse pawing in his stall, 
the wolf restlessly pacing his cage. He needs experience that will 
feed his famishing instincts. Hence the great recipe for recrea- 
tion is “back to Nature’—raw Nature, so rich in simple and 
racially familiar things! In a wilderness trip the novice thinks 
that it is the big outstanding features that do him good—canoe 
paddling, swimming, fishing, or shooting rapids. The fact is, 
most of his benefit comes from a lot of little things which he 








scarcely notices, but which register in his subconscious mind. 
Such are green-clad hills, tossing seas of verdure, the sparkle of 
sunlight on stirring leaves and rippling waters, the mirror magic 
of still lakes, the soughing in pine tops, the shadow dance of sun 
falling through foliage, the challenge of precipitous trails, the 
sense of little peering furry creatures, all about one. Thick 
woods, darkness, and queer night noises stir the wild self in us 
just enough to afford a delicious tingle.’”* 

This fine passage explains very well the claim of Nature upon 
human nature. Increasingly modern employments have denied 
expression to the instincts. Ross suggests that a methodical study 
be made of occupations to determine to what extent they accord 
with or go against the grain of our natural dispositiuns. Of 
course the situation is easier for the man who operates his own 
business because his quest of success provides situations which 
stir his emulative, fighting and constructive instincts. 

We are told that the want of recreation drives to vice. No 
people have been more destitute of amusement than the Chinese. 
The opium habit is the result. The monotony of factory or pack- 
ing-house labor coupled with the dinginess of home life induces 
the drink and drug habits. Dullness of existence is one of the 
causes of prostitution. Ross suggests three methods for dealing 
with social recreational tendencies, suppression, substitution, and 
sublimation. 

Suppression has been tried the most but with bad results, 
becaused based upon a misconception of human nature. Substi- 
tution, working by means of playgrounds, sports, group dances 

1 Principles of Sociology, p. 607. 
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and pageantry, has remarkable promise for elevating world 
civilization. ‘The four thousand supervised playgrounds in the 
United States, looked after by nine thousand professional leaders 
and supervisors, have weaned great numbers of lads from mis- 
chief-making, broken up ‘‘tough” gangs, and overcome slum ten- 
dencies. Athletic contests have driven the bull fight from Hispanic 
peoples under American influence . . . Under the lead of 
American officials the wild Igorrotes of Luzon have learned to 
divert themselves with athletic contests and dancing instead of 
head-hunting. At first the savage bystanders would stone the too- 
skillful pitcher of a visiting team and match games often broke 
up in a free fight; but the onlooking Americans and the police 
checked such tendencies and now the Igorrotes are said to be good 
sportsmen. In China, as opium smoking declines, sport comes 
in with a rush and thousands of Chinese make long journeys by 
train in order to attend the national meets. In the light of ex- 
perience it does not seem rash to anticipate that bullfight and 
cockfight, opium debauch and vinous “speer;” every ghoulish 
orgy of religious fanaticism, and every obscene or bloody rite 
in Asiatic temples, may be displaced in a generation or two by 
ball games and track meets, folk-dancing and symbolic pageants, 
if only in public supervised recreation centers all the children 
are bred to merry and wholesome games.’ 

The third method, sublimation, is based upon the fact that our 
natural cravings may find gratification within the imagination. 
Instead of arousing emotions issuing in harmful reactions, we 
substitute situations known to be unreal which can induce only 
play-emotions. This is the function of art. “It is the mission 
of literature and art to create means of satisfying our repressed 
desires wholly within the mind, thereby giving them a fuller or 
less costly scope than we dare to give them in real life. The relief 
of the soul by art or sport so resembles that of the body by a cathar- 
tic that the Greek thinkers called it katharsis or purgation.”? But 
art does much more than relieve the soul. It broadens our vision 


1 Principles of Sociology. p. 615. 
2 Ibid, p. 44. 
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of human life. It makes us aware of unseen possibilities in our 
own lives. It gives us zest. It shakes us out of the humdrum 
of existence to renewed vigor in a quest of the worth-while. 
Since art, meaning music, sculpture, the drama, the moving 
picture, is so vital in the life of a people, we must give heed to 
Ross’s warning of its present commercialized condition. Com- 
mercialization means “the increasing subjection of any calling 
or function to the profits motive.” We are told that the manipu- 
lations of certain “monument associations” conducted for gain 
throttle the artistic ambitions of the young sculpture. Even the 
great actor has become today but an employee of an amusement 
corporation. Commercialized recreation is developing a demand 
for coarse pleasure because it sees “more money can be extracted 
from young people by offering them the high-flavored, the risqué, 
the sensational, than by offering them the pure and elevating. 
In several important respects society has shaken off the fetters 
of commercialization. A dowry, or “marriage portion,” was once 
essential to the marriage contract. Im America today mating is 
largely free from the taint of avarice. It required years of 
struggle to lift the ministrations of religion and of government 
out of the market place. We are now faced with the problem 
of de-commercializing recreation. The community provision of 
recreation which has already succeeded in some places is the 
most hopeful sign that this field is not be abandoned to mammon. 
(d) Sociology is a new science and has been little influenced 
by tradition. Tradition has dominated education. Today this 
is especially true of the education of girls. Only recently did 
we begin to educate girls at all, and then we assumed that what 
was best for the boy was likewise best for the girl. Four years 
of high school followed by four years of college became the estab- 
lished regime, and the girl was allowed to participate in this 
sacred order of things. Today the number of women seeking 
higher education promises to exceed the male element. The high 
school population already shows an excess of females and the 
number of women in colleges is rapidly increasing. In this con- 
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dition the sociologist sees important consequences for society as 
it affects the parentage of future generations. 

In the chapter on Selection we are told that “College women 
marry two years later than non-college women of the same social 
class and for this class marriage occurs two or three years later 
than for women in general. Furthermore, only one out of two 
college women marries, whereas in the general population nine 
women out of ten marry. Moreover, the average number of 
children born to a married alumna of our famous women’s col- 
leges in no case runs as high as two, and for some colleges the 
average is less than one.”* Ross assumes that the colleges are 
recruited from among the brightest fifteen or twenty per cent. of 
each generation of girls. And since the college woman’s chances 
of bearing progeny are greatly below those of her non-collegiate 
sister, it follows that the increasing college attendance of women 
is having the effect of lowering the native ability of the race. 

Speaking as eugenist the sociologist makes two recommendations. 
First, women should graduate from college at the age of twenty. 
This could be accomplished by eliminating superfluous things 
from the curriculum and by better teaching methods especially 
in early grades. This change would assure early and more 
numerous marriages among college graduates. Second, mother- 
hood must be recognized and honored as a career. “Brilliant 
girls covet careers because the career is honored. Many of them 
would be content as mothers if motherhood were equally honored. 
3ut this is impossible until superior motherhood is differentiated 
from commonplace motherhood, which in turn awaits a marking 
system by which superior children can be discriminated from 
commonplace children.’’? 

Eugenie considerations likewise furnish a strong argument for 
the married school teacher. The school board policy of enforcing 
celibacy upon that superior type of women who compose the 
teaching body cannot be good for the race. “The courts should 


1 Principles of Sociology, p. 392. 
2 Ibid, p. 393. 
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uphold the woman teacher’s right to marry and bear children 
without forfeiture of position.’”* 

(e) Ross’s sociology must convince the most conservative of 
the vital need of social science in all grades of the educational 
system. What is especially needed is to develop the power of 
critical thinking in human affairs; also to turn the search light of 
social intelligence on existing conditions. In the chapter on QOssi- 
fication we find how rigidly an ancient practice or institution 
becomes fixed in the public esteem. “The first users scanning 
with a cold or critical eye, will modify or abandon if it does 
not suit their purpose. But after it has been taken over and 
worked by a later generation which has feelings about it, it 
loses its plasticity, turns to bone, as it were.”* There are several 
causes of ossification. Most of us are mentally lazy. We shun 
complex problems which require sustained thinking. Although 
social progress is a popular subject for discussion very few will 
inconvenience themselves for its sake. Static conceptions of 
society prevail in spite of the many economic and social changes 
constantly in progress. And again, the interests of individuals 
become dependent upon the fixed order. For example, “For 
thirty years religious leaders have urged that economics and so- 
ciology be a part of the training for the Christian ministry. 
With rare exceptions, however, the theological seminaries have 
done nothing, owing to the vested interests of the professors of 
the traditional subjects. As a result the clergy are steadily 
losing influence because of their ignorance of the burning moral 
issues of the time.”* To prevent ossification we need to take a 
critical attitude towards our customs and institutions. “Each 
generation ought to review all the institutions they inherit, and 
consider of each whether it is still at the peak of fitness.” 

Success, however egotistical, has been held up for the emula- 
tion of youth. In the chapter on Equalization we are told that 
reflective thinking will give us a juster appraisal of the suc- 
cessful Has a man’s success advanced or retarded human wel- 


3 Ibid, p. 387. 
1 Principles of Sociology, p. 502. 
2 Ibid, p. 504. 
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fare? This is a question for serious concern in our school his- 
tories and literature, since these fix ideals in the minds of the 
young. We also need a shattering of the prestige given to the 
mere possession of wealth. “From the social point of view, the 
envied idle rich not only have no claim to special consideration, 
but appear as the drones of a hive, the camp followers of an army, 
the stowaways of a ship, the deadbeats of a business... What 
the heir consumes costs the toil and sweat of his contemporaries ; 
so that society may well say to him, ‘This is what we are doing 
for you; now what are you doing for us?”® The principle that 
every man, neither sick nor imbecile, shall produce at least to the 
extent he consumes, will one day be recognized as fundamental 
in rational social organization. Enlightened revisions of what 
constitutes success and honor, the association of these wholly with 
social service, are inevitable with the diffusion of social knowledge. 

(f) What should be the relation of the school to the government 
has become a vital issue in educational administration. Ross 
contends that the school should be under independent control. The 
success of the Kaiser’s government in deliberately moulding Ger- 
man opinion to its own ends by means of the school is sufficient 
warning. Today the State, charged with new functions, is be 
coming more powerful. Laissez faire is dead. With its added 
bulk and prestige it is especially necessary that the governmental 
machine yield readily to the will of the people. It must never 
be permitted to control public opinion. The school as the mother 
and moulder of opinion should be independent of government. A 
non-partisan board of education should have the power to levy 
taxes for the support of schools and not have to beg funds from 
a political body, either city council or state legislature. “Now 
that the State is gathering mass and momentum, the School should 
stand wholly on its own bottom, lest the State tamper with the 
holy functions of enlightenment, character-moulding, and opin- 
ion forming.””* 


3 Ibid, p. 384. 
1 Social Psychology, p. 84. 
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(g) Of Professor Ross’s earlier works mention should be made 
of the Social Psychology. That human groups are highly sus- 
ceptible to suggestion and imitation, the main themes elaborated in 
this volume, is a fact of deep interest to the educator. The chap- 
ters on Mob Mind and the means of checking it are pertinent espe- 
cially today when mob mind means more than the condition of an 
agitated group at one place. A crowd under the sway of feeling, 
bent upon the accomplishment of some end, the killing of a man, 
the destruction of a building, exhibits mob mind. It may likewise 
occur under the excitements of a religious revival or political con- 
vention. On such occasions one’s normal reasoning powers are sus- 
pended, and individuality is lost while merged with the crowd. 
This has been true of man since he ran in packs in prehuman days. 
But today as never before mass suggestion affects persons far apart. 
The telegraph, the fast mail, the numerous editions of the news- 
paper are the instruments for the rapid spread of suggestion and 
feeling, an extension of mob mind over large areas. After the 
destruction of the Maine in Havana Harbor the demand for ven- 
geance was general over the country, and only the cool-headed 
were satisfied to await the report of official enquiry into the cause 
of the explosion. Deliberate and wide spread propaganda is easier 
today than ever before. How are we to protect ourselves against 
these streams of suggestion, against shallow conclusions, against 
floods of mass feeling? In the chapter “Prophylactics against Mob 
Mind” more than a dozen suggestions are made, but space limits 
us to brief mention of the first four. Higher education which 
equips a student with tests of objective truth is protection against 
many forms of delusion. Scientific education at any grade will 
have this tendency. Familiarity with the world’s great classics, 
acquaintaince with the intellectual kings of the human race, is a 
bulwark against the deceit of false prophets. The influence of 
high grade teachers will throw the student on his own resources and 
ripen his individuality. The study of the sciences of hygiene, psy- 
chology and sociology is especially recommended, “for body, mind 
and society are the storm centers of faddism, the breeding ground 
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of manias. To be folly-proof here is to be fortified against nine- 
tenths of the higher foolishness. The reason why cranks haunt 
these three topics is that they are of supreme human interest. The 
prizes that can be held out for the adoption of the Kneipp cure, 
theosophy, or some social Utopia are the most desired things in the 
world—immunity from disease, from sin, and from poverty.”* In 
brief, it is the increasing sway of scientific education alone which 
can be depended upon to check the baneful influences of mass 
suggestion or mob mind. 


Ye Hurrying Leaves 


Ye hurrying leaves that rustle by 
And click and tick along the road 
Like merry droves of frisky sprites 
That feel the touch of autumn’s goad— 


I like to watch thee pirouette 
And toss the sunbeams as they fly, 
Then slide and leap in giddy groups 
That halt and dodge in manner sly. 


Soon will thy happy spirits fade, 
Soon will thy helpless forms be still 

Beneath the white enchantment that 
Completes the circling seasons’ will. 


Though thou hast danced the hours away 
Thy lilting lives have not been vain; 
Earth’s mother-mold will draw thee close, 
And thou shalt live in leaves again. 
HENRY CHADWICK. 











The Perfect Tribute 
A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS 
Atice M. Reitty, Harris Teacuers’ Coiitece, St. Louis, Mo. 


Time of Action—Twenty Minutes. 


[This play has been adapted from the book of the same name 
by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. It is intended for upper 
grade classes, and can be used appropriately for a Lincoln’s Birth- 
day program, correlated with the English work on the Gettysburg 
Address, or used in connection with the study of the Civil War. 
The costuming and settings are simple. The play may be given 
without costumes, or the children can easily devise suitable cos- 
tumes from material obtained at home. The setting for Act I 
requires only a desk and chair with a few books, a newspaper, 
and pen and ink. The stage or front of classroom is entirely 
cleared for Act II. A couch, with pillow and blanket, two chairs 
and a small table with pen, ink, and paper makes a good setting 
for Act ITI. A newspaper upon which has been pasted a typed 
or printed copy of the Gettysburg Address should be placed on 


the table. | 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


AxsranamM Lincoxn, President of the United States. 
Carter Hampton Brarr, of Georgia, Captain in the Confederate 
Army. 
Warrineton Bratz, Younger Brother to Carter. 
Epwarp Everett, Orator at Gettysburg. 
Mother of a Union Soldier. 
Page to Lincoln. 
Trme—Late afternoon, November 20, 1863. 
Prace—The President's office in the White House. 


Lrncotn seated at desk in center of room, writing rapidly; 


page standing at left of desk. 
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Lincotn: Will you take this over to Mr. Seward? (Page takes 
paper, starts towards door ; hesitates ; returns to desk.) 

Pace (Awkwardly): Excuse me, Mr. President, but there’s 
something I’ve been wanting to say about your speech. When I 
read it in the paper this morning, I thanked God that I knew the 
man who could— 

Lincoin (Rising and putting hand on shoulder of Page): Oh! 
Those few words of yesterday. Thank you, my boy; thank you. 
(Drawing him towards door at left.) You must read Mr. Ever- 
ett’s brilliant speech. I think you'll find it in this morning’s paper 
also. 

Linco.n, returning, walks towards desk slowly. 

Enter woman in black; approaches President. 

Woman: Mr. President ? 

Lincotn (turning): Good afternoon, Madam. 

Woman: Mr. Lincoln, four months ago my boy was killed at 
Gettysburg. I read the speech you made there yesterday, and 
I’ve come to thank you for the blessed words which have brought 
the first ray of comfort, peace, and hope to my heart since that 
sorrowful day. You have made me glad that I had a son to 
give to America and to you. 

Lincotn: My dear madam, we owe our success in this strug- 
gle to the mothers of sons such as yours. (Moving toward door.) 
I am happy if I have helped to ease a little the soreness of heart 
that must be yours. 

Exit woman. 

Lincoin (returns, sits down at desk, and takes up paper lying 
on desk.) 

Lincotn (Reading headlines): CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
THRILLS VAST AUDIENCE AT GETTYSBURG. Of 
course the Chief Executive must be flattered. But it was a failure, 
a sore failure—Not a hand, not a voice, lifted in applause, even 
for the President—And I wanted those words to go straight from 
my heart to the hearts of my people. Well, my part is done 
—and that part, the leader’s part, has failed. (Bows head on 
desk.) 
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Enter Mr. Everett. Lincoln raises his head, and draws a 
paper towards him. 

Mr. Evererr: Good afternoon, Mr. Lincoln. Here is the book 
I promised to bring last week. 

Lincotn: Thank you, Mr. Everett. I may have time to look 
it over tonight. 

Mr. Everett: Mr. President, I did not get to see you yester- 
day to tell you that your speech— 

Lincoin (smiling): We'll manage not to talk about my speech, 
Mr. Everett. This isn’t the first time I’ve felt that my dignity 
ought not to permit me to be a public speaker. Mr. Everett, your 
words will make the occasion memorable; they stirred the hearts 
of that multitude as no other words could have done. Permit me 
to congratulate you. 

Mr. Everett: Mr. President, I should be glad if I could flat- 
ter myself that I came as near the central idea of the occasion 
in two hours as you did in two minutes. 

Lincotn (Taking hat and moving towards door with Ever- 
ett): Now, Mr. Everett, I have heard and made speeches before ; 
I think I can safely trust my own judgment of this last one. 


, 


Exeunt. 
ACT II 


Trme—Same day, a little later. 

Prace—A street near the outskirts of Washington. 

Enter Lixcoun, walking slowly with head bent, hands clasped 
behind. 

Lincotn (musingly): It must have been pretty poor stuff; yet 
I thought it was a fair little composition. I meant to do well 
by them. “Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ?”’ 

(Enters suddenly from the left a young boy of fifteen years 
or so and rushes towards Iancoln. The boy trips and stumbles 


against the man. Inncoln prevents a fall by a quick movement 
of hisarm. The lad rights himself, tosses back his hair and stares 
haughtily at the President.) 

Boy (with tears in his eyes): Do you want all of the public 
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highway? Can’t a gentleman from the South even walk in the 
streets without—without—(sobbing. ) 

Lincotn: My boy, the fellow that’s interfering with your 
walking is down inside of you. (Boy stares at him, and suddenly 
bursts into a childish laugh.) 

Lincotn (patting the boy’s slim shoulder): That’s better, 
sonny. Now tell me what’s wrong with the world. Maybe I 
might help straighten it. 

Boy (wildly): Wrong, wrong! Everything’s wrong. This 
whole government is wrong; your President is wrong; that de 
testable Yankee Army is wrong! 

Lincotn: Go ahead; every little helps. 

Boy (Draws himself up with dignity. Then impulsively): I 
want a lawyer. I don’t know where to find a lawyer in this horri- 
ble city, and I must have one. I can’t wait—it may be too late—I 
want a lawyer now. 

Lincotn: What do you want with a lawyer? 

30y: I want him to draw a will. My brother is—(catching 
his breath tremblingly). They say he’s—dying. I don’t believe 
it—he can’t be dying. But anyway, he wants to make a will, 
and—and I reckon—it may be that he—he must. 

Lincotn: I see. Where is your brother? 

Boy: He’s in the prison hospital there—(pointing down the 
street), in that big building. He’s captain in our army—in the 
Confederate Army. He was wounded at Gettysburg. 

Lincotn: Oh! I think I can manage your job, my boy. I used 
to practise law in a small way myself, and [’ll be glad to draw the 
will for you. 

Boy (turning quickly): Come. Don’t waste time talking— 
why didn’t you tell me before? (Looks up at Iincoln and stops 
short.) We ean pay you, you know—we’re not paupers. 
(Proudly) My brother is Carter Hampton Blair, of Georgia. 
I’m Warrington Blair. The Hampton Court Blairs, you know. 

Lincotn: Oh! 

Boy: It would have been all right if Nellie hadn’t left Wash- 
ington today—my sister, Miss Eleanor Hampton Blair. Carter 
was better this morning, and so she went with the Senator. She’s 
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secretary to Senator Warrington, you know. (Contemptuously.) 
He’s on the Yankee side; but yet he’s our cousin, and when he 
offered Nellie the position, she would take it in spite of Carter 
and me. We were so poor—something had to be done. Of course, 
if Nellie had been here, she would have known how to get a lawyer, 
but Carter had a bad turn half an hour ago, and the doctor said 
he might get better or he might die any minute, and Carter 
remembered about the money, and got so excited that they said 
it was hurting him; so I said I’d get a lawyer, and I rushed out, 
and the first thing I ran against you. I’m afraid I wasn’t very 
polite. I’m sorry. I apologize. It certainly is good of you to 
offer to help us. You sha’n’t lose anything by it. We may be 
poor, but we have more than plenty to pay you, I’m sure. Nellie 
has some jewels, you see—oh, I think several things yet. Is it 
very expensive to draw a will? 

Lincotn: No, sonny; it’s one of the cheapest things a man 
can do. 

Boy: I’m glad of that, for, of course, Carter wants to leave— 
to leave as much as he can. You see, that’s what the will is about. 
Carter is engaged to marry Miss Sally Maxfield, and they would 
have been married now if he hadn’t been wounded and taken 
prisoner. So, of course, like any gentleman that’s engaged, he 
wants to give her everything he had. Hampton Court has to come 
to me, after Carter, but there’s some money—dquite a lot—only 
we can’t get it now. And that ought to go to Carter’s wife, which 
is what she is—just about—and if he doesn’t make a will, it won’t. 
It will come to Nellie and me if—if anything should happen to 
Carter. 

Lincotn: So you're worrying for fear you'll inherit some 
money ¢ 

Boy: Of course. Of course, it would be a shame if it came 
to Nellie and me, for we couldn’t ever make her take it. We 





don’t need it. I can look after Nellie and myself——But we 
must hurry. I can get you through the prison all right. They 
all know me here. Exeunt. 


ACT III. 


Time—Five minutes later. 
Priace—A small dark room in the prison hospital. A young 
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man propped up against pillows on a bed in one corner of the room. 
Enter Lincoun and the boy. 

Carter: Good boy, Warry; you’ve got me a lawyer. (Holds 
hand towards Lincoln, who grasps it in his own.) Thank you for 
coming. (As boy puts his arm about Carter’s shoulders, a spasm 
of pain seizes the sick man. Whispering): It nearly blew me 
away. We'd better get to work before one those little breezes 
carries me too far. There’s pen and ink on the table, Mr. 
my brother did not tell me your name. 

Lincotn (sitting down at the small table): Your brother and 
I met informally. He charged into me like a voung steer. My 
name is Lincoln. 

Carter: That’s a good name from your standpoint—you are, 
I take it, a Northerner ? 

Lincotn: I’m on that side of the fence. You may call me a 
Yankee, if you’d like. 

Carter: There’s something about you, Mr. Lincoln, which 
makes me wish to call you, if I may, a friend. 

Lincoitn (putting out hand): Shake hands. Friends it is. 

Carter: “Till death us do part.” But we must do the will. 

Lincotn: Yes, now we'll fix this will business, Captain Blair. 
When your mind’s relieved about your plunder, you can rest 
easier and get well faster. 

CarteR: I wish to leave all money and securities to Miss 
Sally Maxfield. Draw it that way and let me sign it. (Lincoln 
writes; hands paper to Carter, who reads and signs it. Lincoln 
rises as tf to go.) 

Carter: Don’t go yet. Ilike you. I’ve never liked a stranger 
so much in such short order before. I want to talk to you about that 
man Lincoln, your namesake. I’m Southern to the core of me, 
and I believe with all my soul in the cause I’ve fought for, the 
cause I’m . (Caresses the boy’s shoulder.) But that Presi- 
dent of yours is a remarkable man. He’s regarded as a red devil 
by most of us down home, you know; but I’ve admired him all 
along. He’s inspired by principle, not by animosity, in this fight ; 
he’s real and he’s powerful, and—and, by Jove, have you read 
his speech of yesterday in the papers ? 

Lincotn: No, I haven’t. 
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Carter: Sit down. Don’t grudge a few minutes to a man in 
hard luck. I want to tell you about that speech. You're not so 
busy but that you ought to know. 

Lincotn: Well, yes, perhaps I ought. (Looking at watch.) 
It’s soldiers who are the busy men, not the lawyers, nowadays. 
T’ll be delighted to spend a half-hour with you, Captain Blair, if 
I won’t tire you. 

Carter: That’s good of you. By the way, this great man 
isn’t any relation of yours, is he, Mr. Lincoln ? 

Lrncotn: He’s a kind of connection—through my grand- 
father. But I know just the sort of fellow he is—you can say 
what you want. 

CarTER: What I want to say first is this: that yesterday he 
made one of the great speeches of history. 

Lincotn: What! 

Carter: I know what I’m talking about. My father was a 
speaker—all my uncles and my grandfather were speakers. I’ve 
been brought up on oratory. I’ve studied and read the best 
models since I was a lad in knee-breeches. And I know a great 
speech when I see it. And when Nellie—my sister—brought in 
the paper this morning and read that to me, I told her at once 
that not six times since history began has a speech been made 
which was its equal. That was before she told me what the 
Senator said. 

Lrncotn: What did the Senator say ? 

Carter: It was Senator Warrington, to whom my sister is— 
is acting as secretary. He was at Gettysburg yesterday, with the 
President’s party. He told my sister that the speech so went 
home to the hearts of all those thousands of people that when it 
was ended it was as if the whole audience held its breath—there 
was not a hand lifted to applaud. One might as well applaud 
the Lord’s Prayer—it would have been a sacrilege. And they all 
felt it—down to the lowest. There was a long minute of reverent 
silence, no sound from all that great throng—it seems to me, au 
enemy, that it was the most perfect tribute that has ever been 
paid by any people to any orator. It will live, that speech. 
Fifty years from now American school-boys will be learning it as 
part of their education. It is not merely my opinion. Warring- 
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ton says the whole country is ringing with it. And you haven’t 
read it? And your name’s Lincoln? Warry, boy, where’s the 
paper Nellie left? Jl real the speech to Mr. Lincoln myself. 

(Boy springs to his feet, gets the folded newspaper from the 
table. ) 

Boy: Let me read it, Carter,—It might tire you. 

(Boy reads the Gettysburg speech. Deep stillness follows, 
broken by Carter's voice.) 

Carter: It’s a wonderful speech. There’s nothing finer. 
Other men have spoken stirring words, for the North and for the 
South, but never before, I think, with the love of both breathing 
through them. It is only the greatest who can be a partisan with- 
out bitterness; and only such today may call himself not Northern 
or Southern, but American. To feel that your enemy can fight 
you to the death without malice, with charity—it lifts the country, 
it lifts humanity to something worth dying for. They are beau- 
tiful, broad words, and the sting of war would be drawn if the 
soul of Lincoln could be breathed into the armies. Do you agree 
with me ? 

Lincotn (slowly): I believe it is a good speech. 

Carter: Of course, it’s all wrong from my point of view. 
The thought which underlies it is warped, inverted, as I look at it; 
yet that doesn’t alter my admiration of the man and of his words. 
I’d like to put my hand in his before I die, and Id like to tell 
him that I know that what we’re all fighting for, the best of us, 
is the right of our country as it is given us to see it. When a 
man gets so close to death’s door that he feels the wind through 
it from a larger atmosphere, then the small things are blown 
away. (Hesitating, he convulsively catches the hand of Lincoln, 
and draws nearer to the boy.) Yes, Warry, the bitterness of the 
fight has faded for me. I only feel the love of country, the satis- 
faction of giving my life for it. The speech—that speech—has 
made it look higher and simpler—your side as well as ours. [ 
would like to put my hand in Abraham Lincoln’s (He draws 
the hand of Lincoln in a convulsive grasp towards him, falls back 
into his brother’s arms, and dies.) 
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A Practical Marking System 


Freperick L. Smiru, M. A., Assisranr HeapMasreEr, 
Tue Witi1amM Penn Cuarter Scuoon, 


PurLapetputa, Pa, 


gunmmonmm FOR nearly fifty years Penn Charter has turned out 
: graduating classes of approximately a half hundred 

rt boys. A good percentage of these lads find their 
: way to some ten or fifteen institutions of higher 
Smummounnnd learning. At this season of each year the reports of 
the scholastic standing of various members of fresh- 
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man classes begin to come back to the school. The 
same thing is doubtless true of all the leading pre- 


| 


paratory schools. The idea of these reports is‘ most excellent. 
Through them the schools and colleges are able to co-ordinate their 
efforts. These reports are obviously an incentive to schools to do 
their best work in preparation for the more advanced studies which 
follow in college and university. 

Why then do not these colleges devise some practical system for 
reporting resulis to the “prep” schools ? 

To be understood at all, the various methods must ultimately be 
translated into the old reliable 100 per cent system, where all 
gradations below the perfection, indicated by 100 per cent are 
instantly recognized. 

Merely to indicate the confusion inherent in the present methods 
of reports, we point out the following: 

Princeton divides her students into six groups, and, therefore, 
a “2” or “3” after each study in a student’s report indicates very 
high standing, while an average group of “6” indicates an unsatis- 
factory scholastic record near the bottom of the class. Under the 
Princeton system a “4” group indicates medium or average rating, 

At the United States Service Academies at West Point and 
Annapolis, the marking system is numerical, with “4” the highest 
mark, indicating perfection, and 2.5 the minimum passing mark, 
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below which lurks the insidous “bilging.” To translate this sys- 
tem into the intelligible 100 per cent perfection system, it is neces- 
sary only to multiply individual marks by 25, thus showing that 
a 2.5 minimum is really 62.5 under the proposed universal 100 
per cent system. 

Certain other colleges adhere strictly to a letter system, and it is 
among these that confusion runs riot. Harvard, Amherst, Bow- 
doin, Wesleyan, and various other-institutions of learning, employ 
the letters of the alphabet from A to G, “A” indicating relative 
perfection, and “F” and “G” degrees of failure. 

Pennsylvania and many other colleges employ a letter system 
based on the initial letter of significant words, for example: “E” 
indicates “excellence.” “G” “good” ete. To one familiar with 
the Harvard system, the “E” and “G” (the highest grades at 
Pennsylvania) are symbols of low marks and failure under the 
Harvard system of marking. 

In these days of “efficiency” it seems as though institutions of the 
highest learning all over the country might at least set the example 
of providing a uniform marking system, expressed in plain fiigures, 
which could be understood by any intelligent person in any country 
on the globe. 

Such a system has been for a century and more in successful 
operation in the Penn Charter School. The results are easily 
tabulated and as readily understood. This number system is fur- 
ther supplemented by a letter system; all grades between 95-100 
are classed as “Highest Honors” (Summa cum Laude) and de- 
signated on diplomas as “H.H.” Marks between 8.75 and 9.50 
are classed as ‘‘Honors” (Magna cum Laude) and indicated on re- 
ports as “H,” while marks between 7.75 and 8.75 are considered 
“Credits” (Cum Laude). These gradations are printed on the 
diploma of the school in “shadow” letters, which indicate in clear 
unmistakable terms the relative scholastic standing of all graduates. 

Tt is obvious that in reporting exact results the numerical system 
is alwavs employed, while the letters serve as a sort of shorthand, 
perfectly understood because of its simplicity. These records can 
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easily be translated into the less exact Latin terms in vogue in 
many colleges, and of sentimental interest to many of the old 


graduates. 

One need only glance at the multiplicity of unrelated blank 
forms which come to the average preparatory school to see what 
room there is for economy in printing and brain power, by adopting 
this simple, well-tested system of the Penn Charter Scool. 


The Teacher’s Vision 


I see a child, a wonderful thing, 
A creature of God’s design, 
With its being unfurled 
Like a flag to the world, 
Half human and half divine. 


I see a mind, all new and untried, 

And a heart and a conscience unstained, 
And a body that’s whole, 
And an untouched soul: 

And they’re given to me to be trained! 


Oh, God, give me strength to measure that mind 
And read what that intellect holds, 

And judge it aright, 

And develop its might, 
As its power completely unfolds. 


And then let my heart go to meet that heart ; 
Let my sympathy help it along; 

Let me lighten it sad 

And laugh with it glad, 
That its spirit may ever be strong. 


And that body,—just how shall I keep it thus, 
Preserve it so sound and so clean, 

Upbuild it by use 

And protect from abuse— 
Oh, God, let a vision be seen! 


And that soul untouched,—I will tell the child: 
That soul is ever thine; 

And oh, may the child 

Keep it e’er undefiled, 
To return to Thee, clean, in its time. 








Clean-up Week 


EsteELLe ScHuARFELD, FarrmMount Junior Hien Scuoor, 
CLEVELAND, O10, 
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in and about our building!” Such was 
Fairmount’s slogan for Clean-up Week. During 
the preceding week, Beauty in all its phases, was dis- 
cussed in the English and Art classes, throughout 
wumowmmes the building. These discussions considered Beauty 
of the body, of clothing, of schoolrooms, and of 
our yard. The teachers and pupils, however, had 
varying ideas about the Beauty spot in a room. 
Some teachers thought a plant or flower of some kind, was a 
Beauty Spot. Others said that anything containing a bright 
spot of color, was the Beauty Spot. Still others deemed a nicely 
arranged bulletin board or chart, a Beauty Spot. The pupils, in 
their turn, also had ideas about the Beauty in a room. In short, 
color, arrangement, neatness, warmth and cleanliness, were some 
of the points brought out as necessities for a Beauty Spot. 

To demonstrate this principle of “Beauty Everywhere,” we 
entered our Clean-up Campaign. From April sixteenth to April 
twenty-first, a state of competition reigned among all the rooms. 
Each home-room set out to put the other home-room to rout. The 
offices, shops, and halls, too, began to “Clean-up,” with the same 
end in view. Indeed, every room that entered the contest was in 
full armor and all anticipated a glorious victory. 
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Inspection day was on Thursday. On that morning two com- 
mittees of pupils went to the various rooms as inspectors. One 
committee inspected the home-rooms, while the other committee 
inspected offices, shops, and halls. 

The committees based their reports on ten points in each room. 

(1) Cloak rooms and lockers. 

(2) Windows and walls. 


(3) Individual desks, both teachers and pupils. 
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(4) Maps and charts. 

(5) Bulletin Boards. 

(6) Black Boards 

(7) Tables. 

(8) Ink bottles and corks. 
(9) Floors. 


(10) Beauty spot. 


Each one of the above points, if perfect, was counted as ten. 
Therefore, if a room received a perfect mark on each feature, it 
would be a 100 per cent room. Unfortunately there was not a 
perfect room in the building, but as ninety-nine per cent is not very 
much lower, we could give a great deal of credit to the winner! 
The committees deemed no room below passing, but very many 
rooms were pronounced excellent. The custodian held himself 
responsible for condition of yard; it was marked 100%. The 
most gratifying result in the entire campaign was the fact that not 
a room lacked a Beauty Spot. This, in itself, shows that all 
Beauty in and 


“ee 


Fairmounters had fully appreciated their slogan, 
about our building!” 

Because our first campaign had been so satisfactory, we decided 
to have another Inspection Day. ‘This time the teachers were not 
notified, because we wished them to see how well everything had 
been kept up. On May 20th the same inspectors made an inspec- 
tion tour of the building, and the results were fairly astounding. 
Several rooms were perfect and a great many were classed high in 
the nineties. It was surely gratifying to everyone to know that 
all the teachers and pupils had kept up and improved the general 
cleanliness and beauty in their rooms. So hurrah, for our slogan ; 
for the enthusiasm it has created and for the good work it has done! 


Notes from an Outcast 


Suu CE, obvious reasons I must be nameless. It is 
enough to say that [ am a wanderer from the fold, 
F an Ishmael. Most teachers can classify themselves 
as public or private instructors, but, as for me, just 
1/nommne What am 1¢ Not a public school teacher, nor a 
private one in the generally accepted sense of the 
word. My school is rather a wayside inn to give 
temporary assistance to the needy traveler, and while 
occasionally a member of the aristocracy drifts in, it is planned 
primarily for the children of the working people. The curric- 
ulum differs somewhat from year to year; generally it covers the 
work in the upper grammar grades, modified to fit the individual 
pupils, although the school is not for the subnormal, but rather for 
the slow children whose work is always a little below the rest of 
the class, or for those who, through illness, have fallen behind. 
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30th public and private teachers, I suppose, would define such 
an institution as the small boy did the lie, as ‘an abomination unto 
the Lord,” but I console myself with the reflection that it is per- 
haps like the end of that same definition, “a very present help in 
time of trouble.” Certainly there seem to be plenty of children 
in difficulty, for I have a waiting list nearly all of the time. Why 
is it? 

There are advantages to my position as outcast, for I can study 
the educational situation at my leisure, and try out my theories 
as I choose. <A public school teacher has little time and less oppor- 
tunity for such attempts; I know, for I have been one. She is busy 
trying out other people’s theories. And the instructor in the 
select private school is pretty well fettered by custom; she must 
remember that certain things “aren’t done. Our first families 
might object.”” My theories have not carried me very far yet, but 
I have made a few observations in regard to parents. As I have 


“a poor thing but my own,” I 


my living to earn, and the school is 
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must remain an unknown quantity so long as I discuss the perplex- 
ing father and mother. Their behavior toward me is exceedingly 
interesting. 

A private school holds a unique position in a community. So 
far as I know, and I have been in the business for several years, 
any one can start such an enterprise. All that is necessary is the 
courage of your convictions and a little advertising. That is all 
very well in its way, no doubt. Any one can advertise that he takes 
dogs to board. Yet, it is an astonishing fact that if Mr. Smith 
wished to have his pet collie, Laddie, boarded out for a while, he 
would certainly go to the place where the dog was to stay, to see 
if Laddie were in good surroundings, and wisely handled. 

Most parents are singularly guileless in the matter of schools 
for their children. Because I have a school, that is, because I say 
that I am competent to teach, they jump at the conclusion that 
everything is as it should be.’ It is astonishing the number of 
pupils who have come to me for one, or even two years, without 
the least effort on the part of their parents to make my acquaint- 
ance. J am well recommended, they say. Possibly, but by whom ? 
It is an absolute fact that never, since I opened this school, have a 
half dozen parents visited it during school hours. We talk over 
the telephone, it is true, but that is an entirely different matter. 
Parents fail to remember that the private teacher is answerable 
to no superintendent, and, in my case, to no principal. She does 
as she pleases. 

For a number of Septembers I have had the same experience. 
Until two or three days before school opens nothing happens. A 
day seems to be sufficient time for a parent to decide who the 
person shall be who will guide and intimately influence his child 
for the ensuing year. Then anxious relatives, usually mothers, 
begin to telephone to me at all hours of the day and night. When 
I first began private school work, I used to fear those conversations 
over the wire. Should I make a good impression? Should I be 
able to answer all the questions? But I do not worry about them 
now. It is impossible to make much of an impression upon the 
average parent. I have met a few, to be sure, who are intelli- 
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gently interested, and critical enough to please the most exacting, 
but most of them simply wish to get their children off their hands. 
As for the questions, in nine cases out of ten the following will 
cover them. 

“Ts this Miss S ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Do you have a private school ?” 

“To.” 

“What are your terms ?” 

I explain. 

“Do you take both boys and girls ?” 

"To." 

“When does your school begin ?” 

[ tell them. 

“Do you provide the books, or shall I buy them ?’ 

I explain that I purchase the books, and charge them to the 
parents. 

“Now I have a history and a georgraphy that I used when I 
went to school. Can’t my son use those? They’re just as good as 
they ever were, not a leaf missing.” 

[t requires tact and persistence on my part to convince the speak- 
er that, although the books are doubtless in good condition, they 
are not yet valuable as antiques, and have simply outlived their 
usefulness. You cannot tell a parent outright, particularly a 
mother, that, of course, her school days were over quite a few years 
ago, and therefore her books are out of date. At least, if you do, 
don’t expect her to send her child to your school. 

“Well, my boy (or girl) has had trouble in school. His teacher 
didn’t understand him. I don’t think she took much pains with 
him, but I don’t know. I never saw her. You will probably be 
able to get him along all right. He’s very sensitive. I will send 
him to you, Monday.” 

Generally I can catch the mother’s attention before she rings off, 
to attempt to find out what the child has done, where he has been to 
school, how old he is, ete., but not always. Shades of departed 
teachers, what sublime faith! There is rarely a word about what 
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I teach, never a question as to how I teach it. Some parents are not 
sure what grades their children are in. Every little while we hear 
that Bolshevism is being spread through the schools. It is no 
fault of the average parents if it isn’t. The guilt is not all with 
the instructors when the fathers and mothers fail to take the 
slightest responsibility in the matter. 

Still, I must not accuse parents of lack of interest when they are 
like Patricia Elizabeth’s. In the beginning the whole family came 
to see me, and brought the little girl, daintily dressed in a manner 
suitable for an afternoon tea. I wondered if they expected me to 
provide it. Later I discovered that this was her usual attire. 
They explained to me that she was an unusual child. She was; 
that was evident at the first glance. Of course she had been care- 
fully nurtured, spoke beautiful English, and, they hinted deli- 
eately, would certainly adorn my school. Moreover, she had a 
zift—later she would go on the stage. Meanwhile Patricia Eliza- 
beth sat gracefully in her chair, and smiled appreciatively at the 
conversation. Why shouldn’t she ? 

She was a direct descendant, I found, of John Alden, or was 
it Myles Standish? How careless of me to have forgotten when 
they impressed it upon me several times, always tactfully, of 
course! It is strange how many children are directly descended 
from the Pilgrim Fathers. Allowing for a considerable increase 
in the species, it seems to me I have met, here in my home city, 
nearly all the possible posterity of the passengers of the Mayflower. 
How strange that they all should have settled here! 

Patricia Elizabeth’s parents wished to be sure that her asso- 
ciates would be quite all that could be desired. I explained meekly 
that my pupils were just normal boys and girls, who, I hoped, 
would make good citizens when they grew up, and hinted that I 
feared that the ancestors of most of them did not come over in 
the Mayflower. I cannot yet see why her parents entrusted this 
paragon to me, but the fact remains that they did. More sur- 
prising still, Patricia Elizabeth, in spite of her descent, proved, 
when away from her ancestry, to be a fairly pleasant little girl, 
although never a brilliant one. 
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I wonder, though, what her family would have thought, had 
they happened in while she was reciting in the class with Abraham 
Stoleski, and being gloriously beaten by the enterprising little 
Hebrew. Doubtless they would have invoked the shade of John 
Alden, if it wasn’t Myles Standish, to come and take her away 
from such contamination. 

But their interest ceased at the really critical moment when 
they entrusted her to me, whom they did not know at all, and I am 
still high in their esteem. Perhaps they believe that I am over- 
awed by their daughter’s ancestry. 

Now I should like to discuss my pet theories with these parents, 
but they are not interested. If I make the least motion in that 
direction, they blandly turn me aside by telling me how much 
Johnny or Elizabeth has learned from me. It does not seem to 
make any difference whether what these children have learned 
will do them any particular good or not. } The fact remains that 
they have acquired knowledge of some sort. Sometimes, when I 
am trying to discover the best way for making Johnnie interested 
in his history lesson, his parents helpfully suggest that he drop the 
subject altogether. He doesn’t like it, and, of course, children 
can’t be expected to do satisfactorily what they do not like. Can 
I not suggest something else that he could take? Now when John- 
nie dislikes history as I teach it, there is a strong possibility that a 
part of the trouble may be with me. If so, both the small boy 
and 1 would be far better off if his mother or father would dicuss 
the matter with me frankly, telling me what Johnnie says about 
the lesson at home, even if his remarks are not over flattering, 
and giving me any suggestions which may occur to them. <A 
chance word may set me thinking in the right direction. Instead 
of that, they wish the child to drop his history forthwith. Only the 
other day a parent suggested that Susie drop her English because 
she didn’t like to read; and yet, a little later, that mother will 
doubtless wish her daughter to take up Latin or French. Mean- 
while we teachers are supposed to be training American citizens- 
to-be! How shall I do it without English ? 

I do not mean to imply that the fault is all with the parents. 
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There never was a situation yet where one side was entirely to 
blame. <A teacher, I believe, becomes so used to dominating in 
the classroom, that she persists in doing it at all times, and some- 
times, she does not take kindly to suggestions. Often she is so 
self-sufficient that parents, harassed with other cares, are only too 
glad to leave Johnny and his troubles to her. And it takes con- 
siderable friction between the child and his teacher to cause his 
relatives to interfere. Sometimes I am tempted to see how far 
I can go before I start trouble. 

When I first put my modest inch advertisement into the local 
newspaper, and fitted up my schoolroom, I honestly believed that 
I knew how to teach, but now I am by no means so sure. Perhaps 
it is because I have made so many glaring mistakes since. I feel 
new thet, perhaps, at the end of a long life, if it is given to me, 
I may begin to comprehend a few of the difficulties which beset 
my path, and have a dim idea of how to meet them successfully. 

Teachers discuss their troubles with each other, and read 
learned discourses on education written by instructors, and this 
is valuable in its way, but it is viewing the subject from but one 
angle. I want to get the father and mother interested in my side 
of the problem, just as I wish to be concerned in theirs; I want 
them to give me good reasons why their children should drop 
studies or take up new ones, and I want them to listen to my rea- 
sons why the youngsters shonld put their time on certain work. 
They ought to criticize me intelligently, not take me on faith. 
I believe that every child should study history, not only that he 
may know of the great epochs of the past, but that he may see 
how movements recur, with modifications, again and again, and 
bear upon the questions of the present day. I intend to go into 
the problems that the nation has to meet now,—in as far as I 
understand them,—with the child, to the extent that he can grasp 
them, and I need the parents’ view point on these questions. / I 
believe that children should not study algebra, if they do at all, 
before they can solve questions in simple interest and fractions. 
Yet fond parents often demand that Willie take algebra because 
Johnnie Smith is doing it, thereby showing that they have not 


studied the situation at all. 
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We talk about an all-round education, and there is a good deal 
to be said for it; yet it seems to me that, too often, we give an all- 
around one instead: a little French, a little algebra, singing, 
drawing, and what not. Meanwhile, the best books, and even the 
second best, are entirely beyond the pupils because they do not 
know the meanings of the commonest words. If I can, I want to 
teach my pupils to enjoy good literature, and I need the parents’ 
help in keeping good books within reach of the children, and bad 
ones out of it. 

[ used to flatter myself that a private school teacher, because 
she had smaller classes, could become better acquainted with the 
parents, and exert a more direct influence on the pupil than the 
public school teacher could do, but I am not doing it to as great an 
extent as I should. I invite parents to call, and they do occasion- 
ally, when I give them to understand that Johnnie or Willie is 
doing so badly that something must be done about it. Nearly al- 
ways they assure me that they do not blame me, and treat me as if 
they marvelled that one small head could carry all I knew. (What 
they say of me elsewhere I do not know.) The worst of it is, that 
my head is astonishingly empty at times. They. could, perhaps, 
fill it with something worth thinking about. If I did not agree 
with them, so much the better; I should get more mental exercise. 

Many parents seem to believe that teachers are turned out like 
shingles, for instance, complete and unchangeable; that they are 
good or bad according to the material of which they are made, and 
the firm which produces them. It does not seem to occur to 
mothers and fathers that an instructor can change, growing better 
or worse, according to her environment. It is fatal to a teacher’s 
improvement to vaguely praise or blame her. 

“Johnnie doesn’t like Miss B. I’m sure I don’t know why. 
But next year he’ll have Miss C. Everybody likes her, so he’ll be 
all right.” 

This is no help. If Johnnie’s mother would only visit school, 
she might find out why her son doesn’t like Miss B., and why 
everybody does like Miss C. If the fault is Miss B’s, a little tact- 
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ful criticism is sometimes a great help, and if it is Johnnie’s, co- 
operation between parents and teacher may do wonders. 

Sometimes we hear it said, ““What can you expect among so many 
ignorant foreigners. They can’t even understand what you say to 
them. They don’t take any interest.” 

I beg your pardon, they do. I wish I never had anything worse 
to deal with than foreign parents. Perhaps they cannot talk with 
you, but often they will come to see you, and bring someone as an 
interpreter. They may not have very clear ideas in regard to edu- 
cation, but a large part of them, at least, try to keep their children 
in school regularly, and watch what they are doing. Sometimes, 
too, they will ask questions that are straight to the point. 

“Why my boy he take algeebr’? It no helpa him in beezness ¢ 

“Why my girl spend so much time sing? I want her learn 


”? 


how sew.” 

It is the well-educated parents who should put their shoulders to 
the wheel, study conditions, and co-operate with the teachers. A 
few do their duty nobly, but most of them feel that their work is 
done when they have voted for the school board-an abomination 
unto the Lord, if ever there was one-or when they have dropped 
their unprotesting offspring into the nearest private school. The 
educated, well-to-do parent is the hardest kind to deal with. If 
he would stop thanking the Lord that he and his are not like other 
men are, and remember that all children, his included, start in 
life untrained and susceptible to all kinds of influences, we 
should get somewhere. 

If fathers and mothers did investigate and follow up school con- 
ditions, it is safe to say that many teachers, both public and pri- 


vate, would be seeking more congenial occupations, and the rest 
would be doing more effective work and receiving adequate compen- 
sation for it. 

Parents, stop as you pass the school, look, and listen! 











The Future Country School 


R. R. Smiru, Linpstom Hien Scuoor, Cuicago. 


Summons T will be the purpose of this paper to propose one 
: . solution for the country school problem. In pro- 
é ] 8 posing that solution I shall not be unmindful of 
: = evolutionary tendencies, that is, of the evolution of 
a the small separate units into large group units. As 
Q = a matter of fact, whether that small unit be a person, 
z = a school district, or a nation, I think that for the 
oP arnnnsac runnin 


most part, progress points toward the grouping into 
a few large masses. In the case of individual competition, the 
result is first the trust, which we have mistakenly fought as an 
enemy ; then a co-operative group. In the case of the school district 
the result is the consolidated school which the farmer has fought 
in as misguided a fashion as the general public has fought the 
trust ; and in the ease of the nation the result is the modern large 
federated imperialistic state like England and Germany which the 
world has been mistakenly fighting as an enemy instead of wel- 
coming as the logical outgrowth of evolution. 

But just as I think that individual enterprise will not be done 
away with entirely by the trust movement, and just as I do not 
think all school districts can be consolidated, I do not think that 
the large imperial state will mean that we shall not still have the 
small national group with problems which will be peculiar to a 
small nation. If that reasoning is true, then, in regard to the 
evolution of competition or conflict toward an era of co-operation, 
we shall still have the one or two-room country school; and if we 
are still to have it we must look upon it as a distinct problem. 

In the case of the country school, as with any other problem. we 
must get some background for discussion before we can understand 
the elements upon which the solution depends. I wish to write as 
a father, a farmer in a district, which on account of its situation 
cannot become a part of a consolidated school; and I wish further- 
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more to be considered as a college graduate, a man who has some 
right to think he may judge in educational matters. I wish to be 
considered one of a group of my neighbors who have come to- 
gether at some central point to discuss the future of education for 
their community. 

First, what has been the history of the country school? My 
neighbors immediately think of the little “red schoolhouse” myth. 
They remember that it has been sort of fetish with us. It has 
been an institution from which we might expect presidents to 
come. They remember it as much a part of American traditions 
as the flag itself. It seems, then, that we must save it or be 
guilty of gross lack of patriotic devotion. 

Thus begins our discussion of the problem. What has led to 
our faith in the one-room country school? Have we been guilty of 
blind devotion to an ideal that did not exist except in our im- 
agination, or has there been a worth-whileness we can analyze and 
explain? Somebody, thinking that he will be sarcastic, suggests 
that it has been merely a stepping-stone to something else, law, 
medicine, business, the ministry, or a step toward a job in a vil- 
lage or city school system. He counts off more than a score of 
names, names of men who since their school teaching days have 
become leaders in statesmanship, in professional life, or in business. 

Although my neighbor introduced the proposition by way of 
being sarcastic, has he not hit on one of the potent factors of our 
country school tradition? What better could happen to a boy 
or girl than to come under the instruction of a man with creative 
ability enough to lead him to the top of a profession or business 
in which initiative and vision are basie factors? But I wish to 
ask my neighbor if he knows of any embyronic Websters who are 
entering the ranks of country school teachers now. He is unable 
to name one. It is no longer done. 

Another neighbor, an older man, tells of ‘‘Ponto” whose real 
name does not matter, who had taught in the schools of one 
county for thirty-five vears. He praises the work of this good 
school man and regrets that the days of such country teachers seem 
to have become a thing of the past as have the days when future 
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congressmen were wont to use the district schools as stepping 
stones to careers more to their liking. Truly the little “red 
schoolhouse” has fallen from grace. 

Now there are many volunteers to tell of the kind of teaching 
which our children are getting now, or is it the kind of teaching 
that our children are not getting? It seems to be the latter. It 
seems that not only have the future congressmen deserted the 
long-famed stepping stone and the plodding men and women who 
made of this their life work but that the latest recruits are no 
longer to be had and that an epidemic of closing these American 
institutions of culture is sweeping the land. Not even the little 
girls who expect to teach a year or two and then get married or 
get “promoted” to a village school are any longer to be had. It 
seems that we are in a position that will require us to close the 
district school entirely, for there are too many better paid and 
more attractive fields for girls as well as for boys. The situa- 
tion is tragic. ~ 

It seems that the problem is stated clearly in all its nakedness. 
Given, a country schoolhouse and children of solid American farm- 
ers: to find a teacher? Let us examine once more the history 
of the case. We were rather well pleased to have embyronic 
national leaders use our schools for stepping stones. Will it be 
possible to bribe the future leaders to step on these stepping stones / 
Nobody seems to think so. As the case exits now, will it be possi- 
ble to get earnest men and women to enter the work as “Ponto” 
did for life? Not as long as they have sanity left. Do we really 
want the little girls who are here today and gone tomorrow even 
if we can get them? With one accord we say that we do not. 
setter keep the schools closed. 

What, then, remains to be done? This is the solution that I 
propose to my neighbors. Why not make the job attractive 
enough to induce men and women to settle in our community 
and teach the school year after year just as we farm the same 
farm year after year and the doctor treats the same families year 
after year? Why not proceed at once to organize the work 
along that line? Why not admit that our children are our 
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greatest assets and that we must give them adequate instruction 
as we give them adequate medical attention? There is just a 
little excitement among my farmer neighbors. ‘They claim that 
it was never done. I expected them to say that. But I remind 
them that they are not farming as their fathers farmed before 
them. I remind them further that they could not make a living 
for their families if they cultivated one farm this year and 
another one next year. They admit that they could not. If 
that is true, how can they hope to give their children the most 
out of education if they have one teacher this year and at the end 
of the year ship him and get a new one? They begin to admit 
the soundness of the reasoning. 

At this point we get busy and work out our ideal scheme. The 
first question we take up is this: Are there men and women in 
the country, enough to go round the rural schools, who would 
love to teach in a district school year after year if they felt sure 
of their positions, if they were adequately paid, and if they 
were able to feel that they would be accorded the same dignified 
place in the community as that occupied by the doctor and by 
the fa.mer himself? We conclude that there are. If there are, 
what manner of men and women are they? We conclude that 
they are lovers of the country on the one hand and of books on the 
other, that they are more akin to poets and artists than to farmers, 
that they would not be happy were they tied to farm life, as we 
are, but thit they would be happy if they could have a little 
farm in the community enough to raise all the farm produce 
needed and at the same time have an assured income as a teacher. 
They are the sort that would delight in leisurely living in comfort 
such as we picture. 

The picture begins to look bright. Granted that there are 
such men and women, what training do we want them to bring 
to this country school? With one accord we agree that the best 
is none too good for our children. We want them to have college 
degrees. Of that much we are sure. If they can bring to us 


the newest ideas in agriculture and domestic science, all well 
and good, but we do not insist on that. We do insist that they 
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be redblooded men and women. We insist that they have ability 
as leaders, that they be inspirational teachers, that they, under- 
stand science and history as cause and effect subjects, that, ‘in 
a word, they be thoroughly educated and that they bring the 
richness of this education to our children. 

What about the farm? Are we going to wait for them to save 
money to buy a little farm, or shall we offer that inducement 
to get them to come? My neighbors are so delighted with the 
idea that they are ready to chip in. They do not immediately 
work out all the details. They are not sure whether they shall let 
the farm go as a part of the school to be held by the teacher during 
tenure of office or whether they will get better service if they 
make possible his purchase of a small farm home as he is able. 
This they leave for another meeting, but they have reached one 
conclusion and are happy over it, and that is that they want a 
man or woman to come college trained to the community and 
take up a life job there and that they are ready to pay the price. 
They are not sure that it will not be well to get both a man and 
woman working as a team, married. They admit all the advan- 
tages of the consolidated school, but for them, give them the 
old country school brought up to date, taught by one teacher 
year after year, a college trained scholar who would become a 
part of the community and be treated as if he belonged. 
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University College, Nottingham 


Apam Wiis Kirxarpy, M. A., B. Lirt., Oxon., Proressor or 
Economics AND COMMERCE, UNIversity CoLLeGe, NOTTINGHAM, 


fummmomMMs NTVERSITY College, Nottingham, is unique 


= z among institutions of university rank in the United 
5 U 5 Kingdom, for it was in answer to the demand of 
E 2 the citizens that the city itself founded and devel- 
a oped a centre for higher education which in thirty 
: : years developed into the present University Col- 
= = lege. The Reform Act of 1867 and the Education 
eB nesun inact 


Act of 1870 not only compelled the educated 
classes in England to realize the necessity for educating those 
who would have to exercise the franchise, but in many industrial 
centres the masses themselves called out for higher education, nor 
in any place was this ery more insistent than in Nottingham. 
As a result of this the Town Council at Nottingham, when plan- 
ning the erection of a Public Library and Museum, decided to 
erect on the same site, to cooperate with these two institutions, a 
College wherein the Arts and Sciences might be studied. Here 
again Nottingham moved on a higher plane than was usual. Many 
of the cities in the United Kingdom added technical schools to 
their educational equipment. These schools were definitely utili- 
tarian, their primary object being to enable students to improve 
their wage earning capacity. Such schools were indeed useful, but 
they exemplified the worst side of the teachings of nineteenth 
century political economy. 

The new institution at Nottingham was definitely organized 
to develop the higher interests—literary, artistic and scientifie— 
of its students. Thus the College stands as an example of mu- 


nicipal statesmanship of a very high order. At this time of na- 
tional reconstruction when the logical outeome of gross material- 
ist teaching has been made patent to all the world, it is remarkable 
that forty years ago one of the great industrial centres of Eng- 
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land definitely mapped out a system of education, the core of 
which reflects the high ideals of the great educationists of the 
Renaissance. 

The buildings erected in 1881 still remain among the finest 
architectural features of the city. The foundation stone was laid 
by the then Mayor, Mr. Gladstone and many notable personages 
being present; and the College was opened on June 30th the same 
year by the Duke of Albany. 

The College was established with the object of bringing higher 
education within the reach of all, and right down to the present 
it has maintained this tradition. In 1903, it was incorporated 
by Royal Charter as a University College, and at the present 
time it appears to be on the eve of a still further development, 
and of becoming a full degree-granting University serving the six 
counties which make up the important area known as the East 
Midlands. 

As originally created the College consisted of a Department of 
Arts and a Department of Science. The first included Classics, 
Philosophy, English Language and Literature, Modern Foreign 
Languages, Economics, History and Education. The Department 
of Science included Physics, (with which was connected Mathe- 
matics), Chemistry, the Natural Sciences, including Botany, 
Physiology, Zoology and Geology. Later on, considerable develop- 
ments took place; thus from the year 1011 there were the fol- 
lowing Departments, each under the administration of its own 
responsible professor: Arts, including Classics and Philosophy, 
English Language and Literature, Modern Languages, Education, 
Music; Pure Science, including Chemistry, Physics, Mathemat- 
ics, Biology, Physiology, Zoology, Botany and Geology, to which 
was connected Geography; Applied Science, including Engi- 
neering (Mechanical, Civil and Electrical), and Mining; whilst 
important schools had been added, having as their function the 
training of students for important local industries, such as the 
chemical trades and pharmacy, the textile trades, especially hos- 
iery, the building trades and printing, whilst Economics was sep- 
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arated from the Department of Arts and a new Department of 
Economics and Commerce was established. 

The war had a very considerable effect upon the College as on 
all institutions connected with higher education, but a consider- 
able amount of teaching continued throughout the war and the 
Officers Training Corps connected with the College was remark- 
ably successful under its very able O. C. Major Trotman, who 
trained no less than 1600 offiicers for War Service. With a di- 
minished number of students, the Staff of the Science Department 
was to a certain extent at liberty to undertake research work and 
to assist Government Departments by suggesting new methods 
both for fighting and equipment purposes. In its record of war 
work the College holds a high place. With the end of hostilities a 
new chapter opened, students flocked back and numbers were aug- 
mented by an influx of demobilized men who, owing to their 
war service, had suffered a break in their careers. The Gov- 
ernment rightly recognized its obligation to these men, and suit- 
able cases were granted substantial allowances to enable them 
to follow University Courses in order to make up for what had 
been lost through patriotism during the period of the war. 
Thousands of these men entered British Universities, and large 
numbers came to Nottingham. During the present session 1920-21, 
the College, which was originally constructed for about 300 stu- 
dents, has a roll of 960 day and about 1450 evening students. 

There have also been some notable developments in the or- 
ganization and work of the College. Departments have been co- 
ordinated into faculties, of which there are now four—Arts, 
Pure Science, Applied Science and Economics. The work of 
these faculties suffers under a handicap, owing to the lack of 
full university status. There are the diploma courses of the Col- 
lege, but as there is no degree conferring authority, the College 
is compelled to frame most of its courses to suit the external de 
grees of the University of London. Over the curricula pre- 
scribed for these degrees, the College has no jurisdiction. They 
are laid down by a distant outside authority which cannot fully 
understand the needs and aspirations of the students of the East 
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Midlands, and naturally a college diploma has not the same 
standing or value as a University degree. This will be rectified 
when Nottingham achieves what has been granted to Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Sheftield and Bristol—a full University 
status. The movement towards this was on foot in Nottingham 
when the War broke out, and now that peace has returned, active 
steps are being taken to carry the movement to a successful issue. 

A University Charter is granted by the Privy Council and it 
is usually stipulated that there shall be an endowment fund suffi- 
cient to maintain the dignity of a University. Other towns have 
benefited by the generosity of wealthy citizens, indeed several 
modern universities owe their foundation to this munificence, but 
for Nottingham, where the citizens have given a signal example of 
self help, there is a strong case that this unique action should 
gain official recognition. The City Council of Nottingham has 
supported the College with no niggardly hand; not only the ex- 
tensive site in the centre of the city and the fine buildings have 
been provided mainly by the Corporation, but during the past 
few months the Council has raised its annual grant to no less 
than £15,000 a year. Although the City Council has undertaken 
the main responsibility for financing the College, individual citi- 
zens have, from time to time, shown their interest. An anony- 
mous donor of £10,000 did a great deal in the first instance to- 
wards getting the original scheme into concrete shape. The local 
mine owners and hosiery firms have subscribed handsomely to 
special departments. During the present year Sir Jesse Boot 
has given the handsome sum of £50,000 to the extension fund, 
and this example will be widely followed when normal times re- 
turn. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to refer in any great detail to the 
ordinary Arts and Science subjects taught in the College. The 
number of the students reading for the London degrees in Arts 
is considerably augmented by the students of the Day Training 
Department, under Professor Henderson. Here a very important 
department has been built up, and an immense amount of work 
carried on to the benefit of the education of the area. In the 
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Modern Language Department under Professor Weekley, seven 
modern languages are taught—French, Spanish, Latin, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Serbian and German. On the Staff of Lecturers 
is Professor Janko Lavrin, probably the most distinguished of 





the younger school of Slavonic literary critics. A recent addition 
to the work of the Language Department which should be noted, 
is the offering of facilities to French students, most of whom 
are graduates of French Universities, both men and women, to 
spend a session at the College. This is working admirably under 
the direction of Miss Hutchinson. 

Classics and Philosophy under the Vice Principal, Dr. 
Granger, cover a wide range of subjects and attract students 
from the neighboring theological colleges. 

The Department of History has recently been reorganized under 
Professor Owen and a considerable amount of research work is 
being carried out under his direction. 

The English School has been under Professor Warwick Bond 
since 1911. He and his staff not only prepare students and lec- 
ture in all the subjects required for the London Degrees from 
the B. A. to the Ph. D., but they are active in giving Courses 
of Lectures to students of other departments with the object of 
giving them a real love for their own literature. They thus con- 
tinue the early tradition of the College in educating the highest 
and best side of the intellectual life of the community. 

Adult Education. Connected with the Arts Department is a 
new and most interesting development. The problem connected 
with the education of adult people has for many years been en- 
gaging the attention of educated Englishmen. Many theories 
have been advanced and many suggestions made, but University 
College Nottingham has been the first educational institution to 
adopt the proposal of a committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction to consider the question. This was done last ses- 
sion by the foundation of a Department for Adult Education 
under Mr. Robert Peers, M. A., who was appointed an organizer. 
It is too early yet to estimate as to what this department may at- 
tain, but among its aims are the co-ordination of efforts made 
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for stimulating and organizing higher education among adults in 
the East Midlands, and the foundational work includes the train- 
ing and provision of teachers and lecturers, the organizing of 
tutorial and preparatory classes, and the provision of rather more 
substantial training in the shape of University Extension 
Courses, preceded by courses of a pioneer character. The work 
thus commenced by Nottingham will be watched with great in- 
terest by a wider circle of educationists than those included in 
the United Kingdom. 

Turning to Science, since the War the Physics Department 
has had its accommodations nearly doubled, and under Professor 
Barton, F. R. S., the amount of research work carried through by 
the Staff and post graduate students is of quite substantial 
amount. For many years Physics and Mathematics were very 
closely allied. The present Principal, Professor W. H. Heaton, 
was formerly Professor of Mathematics and Physics. Under his 
guidance the department grew and laboratory accommodation was 
repeatedly extended. About five and twenty years ago original 
research work commenced, and the department has now over a 
hundred published articles and books standing to its credit. 
Among the researches are published articles on electric waves, 
acoustics and the general subject of vibrations, on metrology, and 
on gravitation. The present laboratories accommodate 150 stu- 
dents who prepare for the B. Se., M. Se., D. Se., and Ph. D. of 
London University. Students who have qualified from this De- 
partment are now holding important positions in the scientific 
world. It should be mentioned that the Department of Mathe- 
matics has been definitely separated from that of Physics though 
the two departments still work closely together. |The present 
holder of the Chair, Professor Piaggio, who succeeded Professor 
Heaton, is responsible for the whole of the Mathematics required 
for the various departments of the College. The classes for tech- 
nical students differ considerably from those required by Pure 
Science; in the evening, also there are exceptionally large classes, 
mostly attended by working men studying practical mathematics. 
It is of some interest to note that a mathematical laboratory has 
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been installed containing various models and instruments for cal- 
culation and special arrangements have been made for students 
who wish to specialize and research. 

The Chemistry Department which dates from the beginning of 
the College is now under the charge of Professor F. S. Kipping, 
F. R.S. It is one of the biggest teaching departments in the Col- 
lege. There is also a sub-Department of Pharmacy, one of the 
largest of its kind in the Kingdom. Not only is all the ordinary 
under-graduate teaching provided, but Professor Kipping and his 
large staff of assistants carry through a very considerable amount 
of research work. Only to mention one important piece of in- 
vestigation work, a series of twenty-five papers on “Organic De- 
rivatives of Silicon” has been published. 

The Natural Sciences are under Professor J. W. Carr, M. A., 
Cambridge, by whom students are prepared for the London Ex- 
aminations. Research work is also carried on. 

In Applied Science, the chief interest at the present time cen- 
tres in the Mining School, because not only the problems con- 
nected with English coal add enormously to the importance of this 
department, but within the area which will be served by the new 
University, there are two of the experimental stations for testing 
our oil supplies. The mine owners of the district recognize the 
importance of the work done by Professor McMillan and _ his 
assistants in training members of their staffs, by giving an annual 
contribution to the Department, based on production. This has 
developed from a definite annual sum which was paid by the col- 
liery owners, and is now sufficient to carry on a thoroughly efficient 
Mining and Petrology Department. Mining and Geology together 
train experts, not only for the requirements of the United King- 
dom, but assist in the wider questions connected with the mineral 
and fuel resources of the Empire. Nottingham is prepared to 
take its place among those Universities which will assist the Co- 
lonial Office in the great work it is now engaged upon. 

In pre-war days the Department of Geology had over 70 stu- 
dents, and already there are evidences to show that this number 
may be expected to increase as things become more normal. 
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‘he most interesting departure on the technological side of the 
College is the recently modernized school for Textiles and Hos- 
iery. Hosiery and lace are two of the principal industries of the 
district. Last year the Hosiery Employers’ Association re- 
equipped and enlarged the existing Hosiery school in the College. 
A thoroughly efficient lecturer, Mr. W. Davis, M. A., was placed 
in charge and already the trade shows its confidence in what has 
been established. The success already attained has influenced the 
lace associations to cooperate in the movement, and next session 
a further development will take place. 

The Department of Economics was separated from Arts in 1911 
and there was a feeling that a Department of Commerce on mod- 
ern lines should be established. Im England there are many 
difficulties in the way of the creation of a department which in 
America and Germany is weleomed and flourishes almost from 
the commencement. This type of University work was introduced 
into England by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 20 years ago. In the 
University which he was instrumental in founding at Birming- 
ham, he organized a Faculty of Commerce, but it was found to be 
very up-hill work and it took many years to attain anything like 
success. In Nottingham the work of Economies for some time 
resolved itself into preparing day students for the economic re- 
quirement of some of the London degrees, and there were evening 
classes in which numbers of students attended lectures in Econom- 
ics and certain commercial subjects. In 1919 a new departure 
was made and a definite full day curriculum was framed. This 
was just in time to meet the requirements of demobolized mem- 
bers of the forces, about 200 of whom joined the new department. 
At present there is interesting and important work being carried 
on in connection with these demobolized men. There are a cer- 
tain number of day students for the London University require- 
ments for degrees and the evening classes have continued doing 
useful work. In the coming session an experiment is to be tried 
in the evening classes by framing a Diploma Course which will 
enable a student, in four Sessions, to obtain a College Diploma 
and qualify for certain commercial professional examinations 
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such as, The Institute of Bankers, the various Accounting Cor- 
porations and the Institute of Secretaries. This course is of spe- 
cial interest, as it necessitates cooperation between the College 
and the Evening Continuation Schools which are organized by the 
City Education Committee. 

There is a considerable amount of research work carried on 
by this department, and training in Economic Investigation and 
Research is a definite part of the three years curriculum. 

Investigations, inaugurated by the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, have been made during the war period 
into the Economie Effects of the War on Labor, Currency, Bank- 
ing and Exchange. The headquarters of this work for the last 
two years have been in this department. Four volumes of re- 
ports have already been published and two volumes, one on Labor 
and one on Currency and Finance, covering the whole of the war 
period and the two years of reconstruction, are now in the Press 
and will be issued shortly. 

The above description of the College and its work is necessarily 
sketchy. There are many points of interest that one would like 
to emphasize. The foundation of the College, its aims and ob- 
jects which place it on a plane almost by itself, the amount of 
University work carried on under considerable difficulties, the 
keenness for research shown in all Departments, and the amount 
of published work by all departments, place Nottingham in a high 
position among the educational institutions of the United King- 
dom. It is felt that with the obtaining of a full University status 
a great impetus will be given to all departments and that the 
volume of work both in teaching and research, and the number 


of students attracted will be increased considerably. 








American Notes—Editorial 


A unique experiment in scholarships, designed to meet the needs 
of the student who has exceptional capacity in a special field but who 
may be deficient in other fields, has just been undertaken by the 
University of Wisconsin. The New York City branch of the Alumni 
Association of the University of Wisconsin has established an annual 
scholarship of the value of $700, to be known as the “Zona Gale 
Scholarship,’—named in honor of a distinguished graduate of the 
University—to be awarded to a student who has shown that he pos- 
sesses special talent of an unusually high order and who wishes to 
spend his time in the University in pursuing courses which he thinks 
will develop his special talent, without being required to complete 
studies in which he has little or no interest. The holder of the scholar- 
ship will not be required to satisfy the regular entrance requirements 
if he is deficient therein. 

To obtain this scholarship, a student need not have completed the 
usual high school course of study, provided that he has given adequate 
proof, first, of the possession of exceptional talent in a particular 
field, and second, that he can perfect his talent by spending a period 
at the university in the pursuit of studies of his own choosing. Such 
a student will not be a candidate for a university degree, which always 
represents the completion of certain required studies. A committee 
of the university faculty will administer this scholarship, and the 
members of the committee will keep a sympathetic eye on the student 
and note whether he is deriving benefit from his residence in the 
university. So long as he is making progress in the development of 
his special talents he will be given complete freedom to follow any 
program which he thinks will be of greatest advantage to him. 

This se holarship is open to any person in any part of the country 
who has given evidence of exceptional creative ability in any field of 
human interest and activity. Nominations for the scholarship may 
be made to the registrar of the university by superintendents or prin- 
cipals of schools, by teachers, or by any one else. ‘To receive consider- 
ation, the nomination must be accompanied by evidence that the can- 
didate possesses unusual original arene and that he would be able 
to utilize the advantages offered by the university for the develop- 
ment of the talent. There are no restrictions in respect to age, sex 
or race. 

There are complaints in autobiographical sketches of the lack of 
elasticity in college courses, which has resulted in the exclusion of 
persons who possessed unusual talent in particular fields, but who 
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were unable to complete, or who were not interested in, some of the 
required work. 


All educators should be aware of the value of the synthetic mind. 
Every ultimate truth is a paradox—it is the reconciliation of two 
apparently opposite and opposing facts or principles. So that the 
partial mind never can arrive at more than a half truth. To the end 
that we may perceive truth we must put aside all bias, all partisan 
thinking and feeling, and we must dispassionately and calmly culti- 
vate the ability to see all sides, all possible factors, and then to put 
them together into a synthetic whole. 

* * 

A good illustration of this necessity of synthesis appears in the 
study of consciousness as it relates to the teaching profession. Con- 
sciousness has two functions which are obvious: it leads to knowl- 
edge, and it leads to action. Now, the pro and con type of mind 
at once raises the question, “Which of these functions is the more 
essential?” And so we have the beginning of a discussion which sepa- 
rates persons into opposite factions, each contending for that aspect 
of the truth which he is able to see. One says, “To know is the mind’s 
highest function ;” another says, “To do is the glory of man.” Very 
well, but why this eternal contention about this or that? Why not 
always this and that? Why is it not the highest exhibition of ability 
to be able to co-ordinate thought and action, knowledge and conduct ? 
Why is it not the highest function of consciousness to know in order 
to do? The debate over the relative importance of these functions 
leads to an attempt to separate them, and so to disparage one or 
the other. 

Philosophers have usually cherished the view that “the theoretic 
life is the soul’s genuine concern ;” that man’s supreme glory is to 
be a rational being—to know eternal and universal truth. But, on 
the other hand, popular belief has always tended to estimate the 
worth of a man’s mental processes by their effects upon his practical 
life. Now, to take sides with one or the other of these views, and 
so to over-emphasize either the practical or theoretical ideal, is inimical 
to the best results; because the whole truth so obviously embraces 
both. Theory helps practice. Practice corrects and improves theory. 
Being is prior to doing; but being expresses itself in doing. On the 
other hand, doing enlarges being, and one of the highest rewards of 
doing is the capacity which is created by effort. ‘These functions, 
then, knowing and doing, should be considered as inseparable, co- 
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ordinate, and mutually indispensable the one to the other. We shall 
not achieve a true theory of education till this is done. 
* * * 

What is called the biological conception of the mind is responsible 
for much over-emphasis on the merely utilitarian side. We must 
acknowledge the debt we owe to this view for having recalled us to 
the earth, and having corrected the over-emphasis which the classical 
tradition had uniformly placed upon the purely theoretical side; but, 
for all that, we should guard against the vice of partialism here as 
elsewhere. The biological conception is that the mind, as it unfolds 
in the evolving human creature, helps him to adapt his movements 
to the impressions received from his environment, so as to escape 
from harm or from destruction. Consciousness thus becomes useless 
unless it prompts to useful conduct. Our thoughts are to restrain 
or direct our behavior, our memories warn or encourage, our feelings 
impel or deter; but the object is our personal well-being in relation 
to environment and what it contains. This view, when held exclu- 
sively, makes the mind in all its varied functions play down to the 
needs of animal existence; indeed the god-like mind, which makes 
the man, becomes only a super-added biological perfection—useless 
unless it prompts to useful conduct. It becomes the slave of low 
animal cunning, and functions chiefly in the conflict with others, 
devising new weapons of offense and defense, reinforcing cruelty, 
avarice, lust and selfish impulse. Education becomes merely the 
sharpening of his faculties and the perfecting of his equipment in the 
struggle for existence. Carried to its logical conclusion, this view 
condemns itself in the eyes of all who retain a normal residuum of 
human feeling and common-sense. And yet all that is needed to 
correct this view, and redeem it, is that we add to it the other half— 
so that we preserve the complete sphere of truth. When we think of 
man as emerging from low and animal conditions, as separating 
himself from all things base and selfish—in short, when we think 
of him as an intellectual and moral Brine, then we begin to realize 
that a large part of man’s satisfaction with himself is the conscious- 
ness of knowing and being, the feeling of worth within himself. It 
is still true that his knowledge will enable him to act more efficiently, 
and when he acts nobly he will be aware of additions to his sense of 
being. Education becomes not less practical, but incomparably more 
human, more worth-while as something in itself. Every power built 
into the man makes him a nobler, richer, more capacious being, 
capable of conferring and of receiving ever larger and larger benefits. 
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This is the synthetic view which reconciles the values of the old 
conflicting partial views, and eliminates the dangers of both. Every 
ultimate truth is a paradox. 


Only nineteen states, in their state courses of study, outline definite 
required instruction for the grades in the fundamentals of American 
government, with four of those nineteen postponing the teaching 
until the seventh, and six until the eighth grade. We think this is a 
serious defect in the American public school system. This fact is 
brought out by a graphic analysis of state courses of study prepared 
by C. J. Primm of Chicago, who is promoting the movement for a 
wider use of films in training boys and girls for citizenship, as well 
as in community Americanization work for foreign-born citizens. 

“It is a fact, of course, that in a very considerable number of towns 
and cities in the remaining twenty-one states pupils are being taught 
the essentials of our system of government,” Mr. Primm goes on to 
state. “In these cases, however, such instruction is being given at the 
option or through the initiative of local teachers or superintendents ; 
the state itself is not requiring it. Most thinking folks will agree 
that any study so vital to the nation’s welfare as civics ought not 
to be left to the eption of local school authorities. Its inclusion in 
the curriculum should be definitely provided for.” 

“It is many times more important,” Mr. Primm declares, “to teach 
civics in the grades than in high school, for the simple reason that 
the vast majority of pupils never reach high school, and a surprisingly 
large number do not even continue in the elementary schools beyond 
the sixth grade. The teaching of citizenship ought therefore to begin 
in the lower grades. It should not be taught as a formal subject, 
but as something of vital every-day concern, something with an inti- 
mate relation to every interest and activity of the child, his parents, 
and his community.” 

A number of states outlining comprehensive courses in civics for 
elementary schools begin the work in the first grade. Instruction for 
the first three years, as a general thing, takes up the relations of 
home, school and neighborhood to the larger community life; the 
work of community servants, such as postmen, police, firemen, ete. ; 
the duty of obedience and the need of thrift and loyal co-operation. 
A complete revision of school courses of study throughout the coun- 
try is imminent,—according to Superintendent Henry Snyder of 





Jersey City, speaking recently before the N. E. A.,—in order that 
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every pupil shall be “trained for complete living as an individual, as 
a member of society, and as a citizen.” It is the duty of the schools 
to prepare boys and girls to understand, not only their privileges 
and opportunities, but their obligations to their fellow-men and to 
the state. 


A novel and extensive study of the health of working children is 
being made in the continuation schools of Newark, New Jersey, with 
the co-operation of the Department of Medical School Inspection. 
Twelve hundred boys and girls employed in the various industries 
of the city and attending the continuation schools several hours a 
week, are being examined by a corps of doctors and nurses under the 
direction of Dr. H. H. Mitchell, health specialist of the National 
Committee. Their physical condition will be compared with what it 
was when they received their working papers. A correlation will be 
made between the occupations in which the children engage and their 
health records while at work. The object of the study, according to 
Dr. Mitchell, is to obtain reliable scientific data on which to base 
conclusions regarding the need of some form of health protection and 
service for boys and girls who have left the regular schools and gone 
to work, as well as to throw additional light on the question of whether 
the minimum age for entering industrial employment should be raised 
from 14, which is the age established by law in most of the states, 
to 16, which was recommended by the Children’s Bureau Conference 
on Child Welfare Standards in 1919. 

“The vast majority of juvenile workers in industry,” says Dr. 
Mitchell, “are between 14 and 16 years of age. This, genet rally 
speaking, is the period of early adolescence, a critical period from 
both the physiological and the psychological standpoint. Only 17 
states now require the physical examination of applicants for working 
papers, and no state sees that children are periodically examined 
after they go to work, to learn what effect their employment is having 
on their health, or to afford opportunity for the correction of defects 
or dangerous tendencies. Yet no class of adult workers is so depen- 
dent on health as that comprising the wage earners who ill-advisedly or 
through economic necessity enter employment at an early age.” 
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Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 


STORY, ESSAY AND VERSE. Edited by Charles Swain Thomas and 
Harry Gilbert Paul. The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


This volume presents a generous collection of mind-filling, heart- 
moving stories and short poems from which high school and college 
classes can select what they may need for detailed study, intensive 
analysis, or as models of plot, motive and skill in verbal expression. 
The general reader also, will find the collection a very satisfying one for 
odd moments or hours of leisure, when a short, well written, worth- 
while story, essay, or lyric may be wanted to change the current of one’s 
thought, to rest a tired brain or set of nerves, or merely to make time 
pass speedily and profitably between two engagements. 

Its educational usefulness has been mainly in mind as the editors 
have compiled the book. The material has been drawn entirely from the 
files of the Atlantic Monthly. This magazine has been from the begin- 
ning the most carefully edited magazine, probably, of any in America. 
A story or poem to be acceptable to the Atlantic Monthly has to touch 
a high water mark of literary excellence. So many distinguished men 
and women have written for it in the more than sixty years of its 
existence, that a great mine of literary riches is covered by its files. 
This mine has been deftly worked by the skilled operatives whose names 
are appended, as editors, to this volume. They have aimed to bring forth 
“the material that voices the more modern note” (the reader will par- 
don the change of figure for the sake of getting the exact language of 
the editors) “and thus reveals in a brief but comprehensive way, the 
method and mood current among the best of contemporary writing.” 

A collection as large as this affords an opportunity to satisfy various 
tastes and standards of literary criticism. The reviewer, by chance, read 
first of all the rather grewsome tale, in the style of Edgar A. Poe, con- 
tributed by the late Honorable John D. Long. Inevitably the question 
arose in his mind whether such tales should be set forth as models in a 
book for comparatively immature students in high school and college. 
Mature consideration, however, led him to the conclusion that a stu- 
dent’s reading may well follow the actual lines of life and experience 


rather than of the purely ideal. This collection reflects the world of 
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people and things as it really is,—a world which the student is inevitably 
bound to see and experience. His school work must prepare him for life. 
This is the justification of the very few unpleasant stories in the book 
under review. Teachers of English will find it rich in material for 
various classroom purposes and worthy of a prominent place on the 


reading-room or home table. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. An Introduction to Parliamentary 
Law. By General Henry M. Robert. The Century Company. Price $1.25. 


The author is well known for his “Robert’s Rules of Order Revised,’ 


’ 


and “Robert’s Parliamentary Law Charts,” which are authorities in their 
fields. The present volume is a condensation of a much more elaborate 
and comprehensive and expensive volume which the author has prepared 
for experts. The little book here reviewed is adapted to the use of the 
novice, or of students in high school and college, for women’s clubs, 
churches, lodges, and for multitudes of other organizations which wish 
to conduct their business in an orderly way but have no time or dispo- 
sition to enter into elaborate theories and technicalities. It illustrates 
practically every point in common parliamentary practice, from the 
standpoint of both the chairman and the member on the floor. It will 
be particularly useful to women, who have been unfamiliar with customs 
in this field, but who are ready to learn and wish to conduct their organi- 
zations in a suitable manner. Its comprehensiveness and its clarity are 
its distinctive features. It should find a place in the curriculum of the 
publie school and the college. 


THE LIFE OF ARTEMAS WARD. By Charles Martyn. New York, 
Artemas Ward, publisher, 1921. Price $3.00. 


This sumptuous volume presents a worthy biography of an early 
American patriot and statesman. It has been written under the direc- 
tion of his great-grandson, of the same name. No pains have been 
spared to make it at once accurate, broad-minded and interesting to the 
general reader, as well as, and especially to, the expert student of early 


Colonial times. The services of the author in digging into original 
sources of historical fact and tradition and shedding new light, not only 
upon the record of this hero, but also upon many matters of more general 
interest, will receive due recognition by the public and by enthusiasts 
in historical matters in particular. The public stands indebted to him 
for the patient researches and the interesting discoveries which he has 
made. 

The subject of this important historical biography was born in 


Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, November 26, 1727. He graduated at Har- 
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vard College in 1748, and went at once to teach at the Groton School. 
Later, he opened a general store at Shrewsbury. He quickly became a 
leading figure, and held various local offices. He was captain and major 
in the County Militia. He was elected and repeatedly re-elected Repre- 








sentative to the General Court, became colonel and also Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas for Worcester County. Getting a constantly increasing 
knowledge of and interest in Colonial politics he rose to the high office 
of General of the army that was besieging Boston. The Siege of Boston 
chapter is full of interest and adds not a little that is new and valu 
able from the historical standpoint. Chapter VI, on the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, is interesting and thrilling. “Shay’s Rebellion” is realisti- 
cally sketched. General Ward was a “Federalist” in the second and 
third United States Congresses. His break with Samuel Adams, and his 
own death in October, 1800, are closing incidents in this interesting 
biography. 

The volume contains a number of illustrations, portraits, copperplate 
reproductions of autograph letters and other historical documents, sites 
of notable houses, etc. It is a worthy tribute ito a great man by his 













widely known and highly successful descendant and namesake, who pro- 





jected the volume, securing the services of Mr. Charles Martyn, originally 
for research work only, but later turning over to his able and sympa- 







thetic care the entire preparation of the book. 


